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Wonder 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN 

Arias from 

“Die Fledermaus”—Johann Strauss, 2nd; 
‘“‘Vogelhandler” and “Der Obersteiger’’—Zeller 
7ER5108 


JOAN HAMMOND 

The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Glauco Curiel 
Dying thus without a mother’s blessing 

*“Suor Angelica’’—Puccini; 

Pace, pace, mio Dio ‘‘La Forza del Destino’’— Verdi 
7ER5105 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 

Arias from 

“Jocelyn” —Godard; “Marcella” —Giordano; 
“Don Juan de Manara” —Alfano 

and “L’Amico Fritz” —Mascagni 

7ER5S109 © 


ALFRED DELLER (Counter-Tenor) 
Purcell Songs Music for a while; 

Thus to a ripe consenting maid; 

If music be the food of love; 

Hark, how all things with one sound rejoice 
TEP7068 


RICHARD LEWIS 
London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 


Where’er you walk ‘‘Semele”’—Handel; 
For ever blessed and Waft her, angels ‘“‘Jephtha’’— Handel 
7TERS5107 


PETER PEARS and BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
The foggy-foggy Dew; The Ploughboy; 
Come you not from Newcastle; 

Six Dukes went afishin; O Waly Waly 
TEP7071 


The CHOIRS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

and H.M. CHAPELS ROYAL 
Hymn—Praise my Soul the King of Heaven; 

Psalm 67—God be merciful unto us; 

Amen; Motet—We wait for Thy loving kindness 0 God; 
Peaim 23—The Lord's my Shepherd—(Tune Crimond) 
TEGS402 
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MOURA LYMPANY 
Preludes Nos. 1-10 Op. 28—Chopin 
TEP7070 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
The Hallé Orchestra 

“Swan Lake’’—excerpts—Tchaikovsky 
7ER5106 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 

London Philharmonic Orchestra 

Suite from “The Music for the Royal Fireworks” 
—Handel, trans. Harty 

7ER5103 


RUDOLF 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 
“Eine kleine Nachtmusik”—Mozart 
7ER5104 


CHARLES MACKERRAS 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
—Ballet Music—Verdi; 
“Lakme”—Ballet Music—Delibes 
7EP7069 


NICOLAI MALKO 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 

Minuet moves pe Quintet in E major)—Boccherini; 
Serenade (from Quartet in F major)—Haydn; 

March of the Dwarfs—Grieg; 

Slavonic Dance No. 3—Dvordk 

TEP7067 


FERNANDO PREVITALI 
London Symphony Orchestra 
99 


“Oberon” Overture— Weber; 
“J Quattro Rusteghi”—Intermezzo, Act 2—Woif-Ferrari 
TEP7066 


The ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Winter; Silent Night; 

Now once again our hearts we raise; 
Ding, Dong, merrily on high 
TEG8403 
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change of registration. This is of course a 
perfectly allowable expedient provided it is 
well done ; but here there is a sudden cut- 
off, both of resonance and background 
(which is rather conspicuous throughout the 
disc) and the effect is slightly disconcerting. 

The contribution to this disc by the 
Jacobean Ensemble is an excellent one. 
Louis Couperin was himself a string-player, 
and knew all about the idiosyncracies of the 
viols and violins. His music, in the sym- 
phonies and fantasies, is not however as 
distinguished as in the harpsichord suites, 
perhaps because he was less attuned to the 
polyphonic idiom than to the freely orna- 
mental type of keyboard composition. Mr. 
Dart accompanies the strings on a chamber 
organ of plausible dimensions, and the 
balance is first-rate. 

The violent contrast between the sound 
of this slender instrument and the plein jeu 
of the organ in Notre Dame Cathedral can 
be easily imagined. It is nothing short of 
a rude shock to hear, straight after the 
discreet and stylish playing of Couperin’s 
chamber music, some very questionable 
interpretations by M. Cochereau of the 
organ music. The two Psalms are tolerable, 
though hardly convincing ; but when the 
carillon pieces come along one can only 
wonder what on earth has happened. 
Strange mutations superimposed on reeds in 
the treble quarrel with almost indescribable 
pedal reeds, the total effect being somewhat 
reminiscent of Beast Glatisant, which 
“made a noise in his belly as it 
had been the noise of thirty couple of hounds 
questing’. I really do not know what 
possessed Oiseau-Lyre when they recorded 
these works on such an unsuitable instru- 
ment. There are several organs in Paris that 
would have given the approximate sonority 
of Couperin’s organ—that of St. Merry, for 
example. What is needed in these imitation 


bell-pieces is a rich, brilliant sound, evoking 


the clanging of small bells and the rever- 
berant boom of the larger ones. Modern 
high-pressure reeds cannot achieve this tonal 
sensation. 


FRANCK. Chorales: No. | in E major ; 


No. 2 in B minor; No. 3 in A minor. 


Albert Schweitzer (organ). Philips 
ABL3221 (12 in., 30s. plus Ils. 9d. 
P.T.). 


Feike Asma (1/55) NBL5004 
Demessieux (10/56) LXT5185 


Admirers of the veteran Schweitzer will 
be-glad to have this new disc of Franck’s 
three Chorales, even though the perform- 
ance cannot match the recordings by Asma 
and Demessieux in matters of detail and 
style. Perhaps Bach has_ occupied 
Schweitzer’s thoughts for so long that 
César Franck is a misfit ; certainly some of 
the less agreeable features of the music 
stand out in rather noticeable fashion. 
The first of the Chorales is akin to a diffuse 
improvisation by a time-marking organist, 
and though the middle section has more to 
commend it, the general musical standard 
is below that of the second and third 
Chorales. The last, in A minor, is the pick 
of the bunch, and I cannot help feeling that 
as Philips already have one complete 
version of these pieces it would have been 
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preferable to issue the Chorale in A minor 
as an EP. Alone, it would sound a gem ; 
with the other two preceding it (and No. 2 
inevitably split between two sides of the 
record) it loses something of its impressive- 
ness. The recording of the organ is 
successful, however, and affords clarity as 
well as atmosphere. D.S. 


HAYDN. Piano Sonatas: No. 52 in E 
flat major ; No. 48 in C major; No. 
34 in E minor. Fantasia in C major. 
Andante con variazione. Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano). Decca LXT5457 
(12 in., 28s. 9d., plus lls. 24d. P.T.). 


With the exception of the E minor 
sonata, all this music dates from Haydn’s 
later years ; indeed the E flat sonata No. 52 
was the last he wrote, and the F minor 
variations are almost as late. These two 
works are, perhaps, the finest that Haydn 
wrote for the piano, and their inventiveness 
and originality are breathtaking. The 
variations have an astonishing coda, an 
afterthought, it seems, with one passage of 
positively Wagnerian chromaticism—except 
that the passionate emotion implicit in it is 
always completely controlled. I am not sure 
that Backhaus quite plumbs this passionate 
feeling in the work as a whole, and he seems 
just a little unfeeling in the slow movement 
of the sonata. Surely that miraculous 
opening phrase should sound more tender, 
more yearning perhaps. Generally speaking 
he plays the music rather fast, and in the 
C major Fantasia he is much too fast, 
tumbling over himself and fluffing, and 
appearing quite indifferent to the many 
surprising modulations. I am sure that in 
Haydn, modulations, when unexpected (and 
they often are), should be pointed with just 
a touch of awareness and _ affection. 
Backhaus hurries over them as though they 
did not surprise him at all ; as indeed they 
probably don’t, for more recent composers 
have tried the same tricks often enough. But 
Haydn can and should be played as though 
the tricks are as fresh and new as they were 
in the 1790s. 

Backhaus’s remarkable ability to play 
very fast stands him in good stead in the 
finale of the C major sonata, No. 48. This 
dates from 1789 and has only two move- 
ments: a fascinating but oddly intellectual 
set of free variations and a presto finale. The 
latter is played with dazzling precision, and 
is enormously effective. I also liked much 
of the little E minor, though this pianist is 
really more at home in the more Beethoven- 
ish E flat sonata. 

The piano quality is a little tinny, but this 
is‘almost a virtue in eighteenth-century 
music ; after all, a forte-piano would sound 
even more tinny. The unsigned sleeve-note 
is a model of erudition. And, may I repeat, 
the music, or most of it, is wonderful. R.F. 


Two favourites in magnificent presentation... 


b err a g & a 
Silvestri 


Mendelssohn 
Concertos 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
QOG000 H.M.V. ALP1543 (L.P.) Godda 
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LISZT. Piano Pieces. Années de 
Pélerinage, G.160: No. 2, Au Lac de 
Wallenstadt. Années de Pélerinage, 
G.161: No. 6, Petrarch Sonnet No. 
123. Valse Oubliée G.215, No. 1. 
Soirées de Vienne, No. 7. Andor 
Foldes (piano). D.G.G. EPL30244 
(7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 83d. P.T.). 


The Années de pélerinage, the musical diary 
that Liszt kept on his travels through 
Switzerland and Italy with the Comtesse 
d’Agoult, contain many of his best pieces. 
Here there is none of the self-conscious 
striving after new harmonic effects that 
makes some of the late piano works simul- 
taneously “ interesting’ and a bore, and 
the rhetoric of the larger-scale items 
(La Vallée d’Obermann, Aprés une Lecture de 
Danie) is the product of a genuine roman- 
ticism, and not a frenzied attempt to conceal 
a dried-up talent. The young virtuoso 
seems to have been eminently happy in the 
company of his rather culture-conscious 
mistress, as they admired the grandeurs of 
nature or read Dante, Goethe or Shakespeare 
together, and something of this security 
seems to be reflected in both of the short 
pieces from the Années played by Andor 
Foldes on this disc. These are beautiful 
performances—subdued and subtle—and 
they make me hope that D.G.G. will get 
Foldes to record further pieces from the 
same sets. The two waltzes on the other 
side are more extrovert, and could perhaps 
do with slightly more brilliance, but they 
too are exceptionally well played. We 
know that Foldes has the technique for the 
flashy virtuosic Liszt works, but the ability 
to play the smaller ones as well as this is 
perhaps even rarer and more precious. 


J.N. 


PIERRE FOURNIER. Organ Concerto 
No. 3 (Bach after Vivaldi, arr. 
Fournier): Recitatif. Sonata for 
*cello and double bass (Haydn, arr. 
Piatti): Minuet. Abendlied, Op. 85, 
No. 12 (Schumann, arr. Montel). 
Violin Sonata No. 3, Op. 10 (Weber, 
arr. Piatigorsky): Rondo. Song 
without Words, Op. 109 (Mendels- 
sohn). Introduction and Polonaise, 
Op. 3 (Chopin). The Golden 
Cockerel (Rimsky - Korsakov, arr. 
Kreisler): Hymn to the Sun. Tsar 
Saltan /(Rimsky - Korsakov, arr. 
Strimer): Flight of the Bumble Bee. 
Carnival of the Animals (Saint- 
Saéns) : The Swan. Berceuse, Op. 16 
(Fauré). Coleccion de tonadillas 
(Granados, arr. Fournier): No. 3—La 
maja dolorosa. Goyescas (Granados, 
arr. Cassadé): Intermezzo. La 
Gitana (Kreisler, arr. Fournier). 
Pierre Fournier (’cello), Gerald 
Moore (piano). Columbia 33CX1606 
(12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 84d. P.T.). 


Thirteen ’cello, lollypops on one disc 
sounds too much of a good thing, but it 
isn’t; Fournier’s skill and artistry are 
utterly disarming. His phrasing always 
shows complete penetration of the music, 
and he links one note to the next in the 
most golden way. His very high notes in 
The Hymn to the Sun have a precision which 
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not all well-known violinists could equal. I 
suppose it is inevitable that many of the 
pieces should be arrangements of dubious 
musical value, but some of them are very 
effective. Few of us would pick on the ’cello 
as a suitable instrument for Rimsky’s 
bumble-bee, but at least it has a more 
onomatopoeic quality than the more usual 
flute, and Fournier’s performance has the 
hypnotic attraction of a trick cyclist on one 
wheel. Several of the items were actually 
written for the ’cello, and as one might 
expect, the French ones are especially good. 
Saint-Saéns’s Swan is as graceful as one could 
wish, while the Fauré Berceuse, which will be 
new to many people, is almost worth the 
money on its own. The Mendelssohn Song 
without Words is another rare bird, well worth 
hearing. The Chopin Introduction and 
Polonaise is much the longest piece on the 
record. The Introduction is so beautiful 
that one suspects an undetected master- 
piece, but, alas, the Polonaise itself is a poor 
thing, and no one will blame Fournier for 
taking over a good deal of the piano 
figuration towards the end in an attempt to 
liven things up. 

The quality on this disc is splendid and 
this beautifully played record should give a 
great deal of pleasure. R.F. 


NICANOR ZABALETA. Harp Recital. 
Sonata (C. P. E. Bach): Variations 
on a Swiss Theme (Beethoven) : 
Sonata (P. J. Mayer): Sonata (F. A 
Rosetti): Andante con Variazione 
(J. B. Krumpholz). Nicanor Zabaleta 
(harp). D.G.G. DGM19114 (12 in., 
30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 

Here there are no rapturous swishes from 
one end of the compass to the other ; 
this is eighteenth-century music, written 
before such tricks had been thought of. 
And it is played with artistry of the very 
highest rank. I do not ever expect to hear 
a better harpist than Zabaleta. His 
technique is equal to anything, and, more 
important, he has musicianship and a real 
sense of style. As the record is extremely 
well recorded and exquisitely played, 
everything as far as the customer is con- 
cerned will depend on the attractiveness 
or otherwise of the music. 

There are some strange names among the 
composers listed above. One turns to the 
sleeve note for assistance. It is headed, 
understandably, ‘‘ Harp Music of the 18th 
Century ”’, but, though fairly informative 
about the harp, it says nothing whatever 
about Harp Music of the 18th Century. 
No, I am wrong; it says there isn’t any. 
Grove is no help either. Zabaleta must be 
musicologist as well as harpist to have found 
the stuff at all. The C. P. E. Bach sonata is 
not given in Wotquenne’s catalogue, where 
I can find nothing for harp but an adagio. 
Some information as to its origin should 
surely have been provided. It is a sparkling, 
enjoyable work. The Beethoven is the 
merest trifle dating from 1790 when he was 
only twenty. Zabaleta blows it up by 
playing each variation twice, which seems 
to me a pity. It comes in all the collections 
of Beethoven’s piano variations, but I was 
surprised to find that it was in fact originally 
published as for harp or harpsichord. It is 
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deliciously played. I doubt if any of the 
three works on the other side have been 
published in modern times. I know nothing 
of P. J. Mayer ; his sonata is an attractive 
little work in G minor. But the Rosetti that 
follows it is irremediably boresome ; galant 
music at its most vacuous. Rosetti’s real 
name was Réssler; he was a Bohemian 
who worked in Germany and presumably 
found it paid to pose as an Italian. The 
best of his symphonies will stand against the 
worst of Mozart’s (his contemporary). The 
most enjoyable music on this side is the last 
item, variations by another Mozart con- 
temporary, Krumpholz. He was a famous 
professional harpist who worked most of his 
adult life in Paris, and did a good deal to 
improve the mechanism of the instrument, 
even adding some form of swell pedal. At 
least one concerto for harp and orchestra 
survives, and a considerable number of 
sonatas, many of them written for his wife 
who was an even better performer. Un- 
fortunately she was also famed for her 
amours, for she was a great beauty. She was 
in London at the same time as Haydn and 
prolonged her stay so unreasonably that her 
jealous husband threw himself off the Pont 
de Neuf into the Seine. The Krumpholz 
variations on this record are extremely well 
written for the instrument, and are also of 
considerable beauty in themselves, with 
moments of surprising poignancy. Much 
of the other music is probably very hard to 
play, but only the Krumpholz can be 
described as virtuoso music. And very good 
virtuoso music too. R.F. 


VALENTIN GHEORGHIU. Suite Berga- 
masque: Clair de Lune (Debussy). 
El Amor Brujo: Ritual Fire Dance 
(Falla). Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14 
(Mendelssohn). Valentin Gheorghiu 
(piano). H.M.V. 7EP7061 (7 in., 
9s. 3d., plus 3s. 74d. P.T.). 


Vaienti~ Gheorghiu is a young Rumanian 
pianist reputed to have been first discovered 
and encouraged by his compatriot, Enesco. 
He is also a composer with two symphonies 
to his credit. He gave his first London 
recital last March and this is his first record. 
And very good it is. He gives a most 
beautifully judged, poetic account of 
Clair de lune, is exciting (though he bangs a 
bit) in the Falla Ritual Dance, and best of 
all in the Mendelssohn. He plays this with 
real musicianship and quite dazzling 
technical accomplishment. He takes the 
main rondo section very fast indeed, but 
his semiquavers are light and meticulously 
even. There is no feeling of personal 
agegrandizement about his fireworks; he 
seems to have the grace and poetry of the 
music foremost in his mind, and his 
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dexterity is subservient to the music. I can 
hardly imagine this piece better played. it 
will be interesting to see whether he has 
the depths to interpret the big concertos ; 
he must surely have the technical resources 
The piano quality is very good, though my 
copy of the Mendelssohn was rather 
crackly. R.F. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BRAHMS. Rhapsody for Alto, Male 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 53. 
Aafje Heynis (contralto), Royal 
Male Choir “Apollo,” Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum. Four Serious 
Songs, Op. 121. Aafje Heynis 
(contralto), Johan van der Boogert 
(piano). Philips GBR6520 (10 in., 
20s. plus 7s. 10d. P.T.). 

Alto Rhapsody : 
Ferrier, L. P.O., Krauss (2/54) LXT2850 
Sinclair, Croydon Phil. Choir, P.P.O., Boult 
(3/57) NCL 14002, (5/58) NCL16004 


L. West, V. Acad. Ch., = "Kna pertsbusch 
(3/58) LX T5394 


(2/51) LXT2556, os LW5094 
2/56) OL50044 


Four Serious Son 
Ferrier 
yce, Bonneau 


AAFJE HEYNIS. Serse (Handel) : 
“Ombra mai fu”. Ave Maria 
(Schubert). Dank sei dir Herr 
(attrib. Handel). Bist du bei mir, 
BWV508 (Bach). Aafje Heynis (con- 
tralto), Pierre Palla (organ and 
piano). Philips NBE11086 (7 in., 
9s. 3d. plus 3s. 74d. P.T.). 


I heard the second of these two records 
some time ago, and felt that here was a 
young contralto who, provided all went well 
with her, would become in time the leading 
exponent of Mahler’s great contralto music— 
the Song of the Earth, the Second Symphony 
and the Songs on the Deaths of Children— 
and of Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody. For 
Aafje Heynis has a tone of quite exceptional 
beauty. It is full and firm and clear, solid 
and without a hollow core, and free from 
any trace of hoot. The style in this earlier 
record is immature. It is excessively 
religioso, and even in Handel’s Largo, that 
address to a plane tree, and in Bach’s 
tender and intimate “Bist du bei mir’, 
which the composer inscribed in Anna 





Aafje Heynis 


(Philips photo) 
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The COLAUDIO 
provides a new incen- 
tive to listening, creates a 
new realism in reproduced sound, 
adds a new beauty to music and the 
finer nuances of speech. Combining a 15 in. 
direct radiator bass loudspeaker with two direct 
radiator, pressure-type high frequency reproducers in 
column form, the COLAUDIO is the culmination of over 
thirty years research, development and manufacture 
. Of loudspeakers for all purposes. Its perfection 
of tone can be truly appreciated only by an 
aural test—once heard, you will never be satisfied 
until you install one in your own reproducing 
equipment. 


ESSENTIAL DATA 


Nominal Size 15” 


Peak Power Handling Capacity 
25 watts 


Voice Coil Diameter 3” 
Total Flux 290,000 Maxwells 
Frequency Response 30-15,000 c/s 
Bass Resonance 35 c/s 


Impedance at 400 c/s 15 ohms 


CELESTION 
COLAUDIO 


Rola Celestion Led. THAMES DITTON, SURREY, ENGLAND. © Telephone: Emberbrook 3402/6 
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always wanted. Designed and built by pioneers in the development and manu- 
facture of Tape Decks and Tape Recording Amplifiers—TRUVOX are justly 


* G O STE R EO proud of an instrument that lives up to “all that name implies”. Increased 


production at our new, modern factory now enables us to offer this famous 


: instrument at reduced prices. Models now available from 56 ons. 
with TRUVOX 
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Madalena’s Little Book as dedication, Miss 
Heynis conjures up a vision of folded hands 
and eyes devoutly uplifted to the chancel roof. 
Today we have a nicer taste in such matters, 
and should not be offered ‘“Ombra mai fu’’ 
with organ accompaniment. Philips, in a 
note about the singer, describe the aria as 
“semi-religious’”—which it is not. But 
back to Miss Heynis. . Not only her tone, 
but her line too is beautiful; and in the 
second verse of Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
where she breaks free from the excessive 
piety that inhibits her singing of the first 
verse, she is most moving. From this 
record it was easy to predict that she was in 
the line of Schumann-Heink, Thorborg and 
Onegin, and—the reference is inevitable, 
though of course there is no need for any 
actual comparison—of Kathleen Ferrier. 

The Alto Rhapsody was recorded later, in 
February of this year; and although the 
Ferrier version must continue to hold a 
special place in our affections, of all more 
modern tecordings Miss Heynis’s is 
undoubtedly the finest. The phrasing, 
the long sustained curves, the difficult 
crescendos and diminuendos of this most 
lovely work are movingly realised. There 
is high technical accomplishment: a 
beautiful legato such as Onegin in her 
performance does not achieve; excellent 
octave drops ; and above all—I must come 
back to it—tone so beautiful than in itself 
it seems flooded with poetry. The orchestral 
accompaniment is extremely fine, and is 
presented in a deep-toned, rich recording, 
and the male-voice choir sings well. 

There is only one thing missing, and that 
is a vividness in the utterance of words. 
Miss Heynis does not bring out the bitter, 
sad sharpness of, for example, “Erst 
verachtet, nur ein Verdachter’” (“Once 
scorned, now a scorner”’) ; and anyone 
who knows the Onegin version will miss 
her declamation of the reiterated ‘‘Men- 
schenhass”. And the reason, no doubt, is 
that Miss Heynis, unlike Schumann-Heink 
and Onegin and Thorborg, is not, so far, 
also an opera singer. A friend of mine, 
hearing this record, said that Miss Heynis 
needed now to study the Brindisi from 
Lucrezia Borgia and Fidés’s aria from Le 
Prophéte. And so of course she does; for 
with remarkably few exceptions the greatest 
oratorio singers have also excelled in opera. 
If Miss Heynis stays sunk in religious and 
“semi-religious”’ music, she will limit her 
possibilities, and then not sing the St. 
Matthew Passion, and the Song of the Earth, 
and Brahms’s Rhapsody as well as it is so 
evidently within her power to do. 

In the Four Serious Songs she becomes just 
a little monotonous... She has not yet 
discovered all that there is to be found in 
this wonderful last outpouring of Brahms’s 
cumbered, grief-laden, generous spirit. This 
miniature oratorio is not in any sense a 
Christian affirmation. Death is not the 
beginning of a new life, but rest after travail, 
and release from the agonies and unhappi- 
ness of life. Miss Heynis does not probe 
their sorrow. The recording of this side 
is rather less good ; the piano tone lacks 
depth, and is light on bass. I wish that 
olumbia would reissue (as an EP ?) Hans 
Hotter’s interpretation. 
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BACH. (a) Cantata No. 51, “Jauchzet 
Gott in Allen Landen’’. (b) Cantata 
No. 209, “Non sa che sia dolore’’. 
Teresa Stich - Randall (soprano), 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Anton Heiller, with 
(2) Helmut Wobisch (trumpet), 
Josef Nebois (cembalo and organ), 
Rudolf Streng and Wilhelm Hubner 
(violins), and (6) Hens Reznicek 
(flute) and Josef Nebois (cembalo). 
Vanguard PVL7078 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 


plus lls. 24d. P.T.). 
Cantata No. §1: 
Danco, S.C.O., Miinchinger (7/54) LXT2926 


Great though my admiration is for Teresa 
Stich-Randall, I found her rather dis- 
appointing in JZauchzet Gott (Praise Jehovah 
all ye people) and the orchestral playing 
somewhat on the heavy side. Danco and 
Miinchinger are, in fact, to be preferred. 

Miss Stich-Randall must not allow herself 
to sacrifice consonants to her lovely tone— 
as nearly all British sopranos do—and the 
phrasing of the groups of vocalised semi- 
quavers in the opening aria do not require 
an accent on the first note of each group. 
Miss Danco’s crisp enunciation and legato 
phrasing of such passages are in far better 
style. The beautiful recitative and aria that 
follow are well sung, and so is the brilliant 
Alleluia with which the Cantata ends, some 
florid phrases of which are sung staccato 
and some legato. The tone of the first 
of the two solo violins that accompany the 
first section of the chorale leave something 
to be desired—here again the Decca version 
is superior. 

The secular cantata Non sa che sia dolore, 
with a Germanised Italian text, is thought 
to have been addressed to an Italian artist 
returning to his native land. It begins with 
a fine Sinfonia and continues with two brief 
recitatives, and two arias of some length 
containing charming music. The scoring is 
for flute, strings, and continuo. 

Miss Stich-Randall is in very good form 
here, conveying sorrow at the parting in the 
first aria but, in the second aria, bidding the 
friend rejoice at the triumphs awaiting him 
at home. The flute playing is excellent (I 
should, by the way, have commended the 
trumpet playing in Jauchzet Gott) and there 
is improvement all round. A.R. 


CHOPIN. Seventeen Polish Songs, Op. 
74. The Maiden’s Wish; Spring ; 
The Sad River ; Bacchanale ; Where 
She Loves; Leave my sight (a) ; 
The Messenger ; The Charming Lad 
(6); Lamento (c); The Warrior ; 
Two Ends (6) ; My Darling (a) ; Lack 
of Light (6) ; The Ring ; The Fiancé ; 
Lithuanian Song; The Orphan (d). 
Texts by Witwicki except (a) Mickie- 
wicz, (b) Zaleski, (¢) Krasinski and (d) 
Pol. Sung in Polish by Eugenia 
Zareska (mezzo-soprano), Giorgio 
Favaretto (piano). Columbia 33CX 
1607 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 84d. P.T.). 

Arthur MHedley’s’ excellent ‘Master 

Musicians” book on Chopin says rather 

dauntingly of the songs that “they are 

bound up with the poems they illustrate 
and with Polish romantic literature in 
general. A knowledge of their period and 
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Eugenia Zareska 


of the original language is necessary for a 
proper appreciation of them”. I become 
more aware every day of my ignorance of 
the early nineteenth century, and my 
knowledge of the Polish language (let alone 
Polish romantic literature) is absolutely nil. 
Nevertheless I did manage to enjoy, if not 
appreciate, the seventeen songs on this disc. 
They are drawing-room songs of the 
simplest kind, and make no particular 
demands on the technique of either singer 


_or accompanist ; for that very reason they 


need vivid, well characterised performances 
if they are to retain our interest when heard 
at a sitting. Fortunately Eugenia Zareska 
not only has a creamy mezzo-soprano 
(which has, incidentally, been too little 
recorded), but is also something of an 
actress—I see she studied acting at the 
Lwow Conservatoire at an early point in 
her career. She varies her tone admirably 
to suggest the different moods of these 
songs, and I am sure that if I knew Polish 
I should find she was showing great 
sensibility to individual words. It is very 
much to be hoped that Columbia will 
include a really literal translation of the 
poems on their record-sleeve. 
The quality of the recorded sound is 
good ; the piano is perhaps a little back- 
ward, but these accompaniments are 
almost all frankly subsidiary to the voice. 
The level of the voice is slightly variable 
between one song and the next, though not 
sufficiently to be annoying. A sudden waver 
in pitch on Miss Zareska’s final phrase in 
Lamento (the last song on Side 1) sounds 
like a tape-fault. May we hope now for 
recitals of Russian songs from this accom- 
plished artist? J.N. 





A delightful combination of humour 
and artistry... 


MOZART OPERATIC ARIAS 


from Marriage of Figaro, Magic Flute, ete. 
H.M.V. DLP1186 (L.P.) 
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DVORAK. Echoes from Moravia, 
Op. 32. Alfred Holecek (piano), 
Female Ensemble of the Czech 
Singer’s Chorus (Choir Master: 
Jan Kuhn). Supraphon LPM331. 


(10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 8s. 8d. P.T.). 
Schwarzkopf and Seefried (3/56) 383CX1331 


Schwarzkopf and Seefried give us, 
naturally, better defined melodic outlines, 
and Gerald Moore a better accompani- 
ment, in their recording than we have on 
this disc: but the Czech girls sing in the 
language of the composer and the rhythms 
are, doubtless, more authentic. Thirteen 
duets for female choir, and voices that are 
not steady on sustained tones, are not so 
easy to take as when sung by two dis- 
tinguished soloists. So there it is. A.R. 


DVORAK. (a) Songs my Mother 
taught me, Op. 55, No. 4. (+) Leave 
me alone, Op. 82, No. 1. 

FIBICH. (c) The Dreaming Lake. 

GRIEG. (d) Solveig’s Song. 


MAHLER. (ce) Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen. (a), (b) and (e) Marta 


Krasova (contralto), (e¢) with Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Antonio Pedrotti, (c) Premysl 
Koci (baritone), (d) Viasta Urbanova 
(soprano) both with Prague National 
Theatre Orchestra conducted by 
Ladislav Sip. Supraphon LPM254 
(10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 2s. 8d. P.T.). 

Reviewers have often had to complain of 
the unsteadiness of tone that mars much 
otherwise excellent singing by Czech, 
Jugoslav and Russian artists, and so it is 
pleasant to be able to say that this disc, at 
any rate, is free of the fault. Vlasta 
Urbanova gives a touching performance of 
Solveig’s Song, with a beautifully poised top 
note at the end of each of the lullaby 
sections, and Premysl Koci introduces us to 
a lovely quiet song, The Dreaming Lake, by 
Fibich. Marta Krasova is vocally at her 
best in the Mahler songs ; but, though she 
is unfailing musicianly and _ sensitive, 
she fails to penetrate to the heart of them, 
and the orchestral accompaniment is far too 
faintly recorded. Fischer-Dieskau remains 
unrivalled in this song cycle and he has also 
the advantage of Furtwangler’s beautiful 
accompanying with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra (H.M.V. ALP1270). 

Songs my mother taught me is movingly done, 
though the singer’s tone at the climaxes is, 
as recorded, a bit shrill, and it is interesting 
to hear the poignant song, Leave me alone, 
from which Dvorak quoted—for reasons 
best known to himself—some bars in the slow 
movement of his "Cello Concerto. A.R. 


ORFF. Miusic for Children. Chorus 
of the Children’s Opera Group 
(Director: Margaret John), Chorus 
of the Bancroft’s School for Boys 
(Music Master: J. G. Wright), Speech 
Ensemble from the Italia Conti 
School, with Instrumental Ensemble 
directed by Carl Orff, Gunild Keet- 
man and Walter Jellinek. Columbia 
33C:X1549-50 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
23s. Sd. P.T.). 

This is evidently part of Columbia’s 
comprehensive tour of the Orff Gesamt- 
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werken. Between 1930 and 1933, when 
Orff was teaching at the Giinterschule in 
Munich, he and his assistant, Gunild 
Keetman, developed a practical music 
primer with the aim of bringing out latent 
musicality in children—not necessarily 
“‘musical” ones. This Schulwerk, or Musik fiir 
Kinder as Schott’s German published edition 
calls it, has been done into English by Orff 
and Margaret Murray (whose husband, 
Walter Jellinek, conducts part of this set), 
and the records offer a demonstration of the 
results—but performed by young people 
with some musical experience, as the cast 
list shows, so that the performance is precise 
and expressive. 

The idea is to begin by drumming an 
interval of two notes into the children’s 
heads: the minor third on which voices 
habitually call to one another. The first 
song is a cuckoo one, so that children can 
identify from nature the interval they are 
going to sing in five separate songs ; 
**Patacake’’, “Tinker, Tailor’’, a set of street 
cries, and a name-calling game which also 
teaches natural rhythms as does a counting- 
out game, “‘Meena, deena, deina, duss’’. 
After what seems like ages to a listener, three 
notes are brought in for “Bobby Shaftoe”’ 
and then they are plugged. For the rest of 
side one, and the whole of side two, we get 
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Recording Orff’s “ Music for Children” 
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along with the pentatonic scale (black note: 
of the piano), and don’t reach the full seven- 
noted scale until half-way through sid: 
three. Tonic, supertonic and submedian. 
chords enter, as a last refinement, at the enc 
of side four. I infer that Orff would soone: 
cut his throat than teach the children 
chromatic scales. The pupils are singing 
tonic triads towards the end of side two ; 
they have stamping and clapping and 
whistling, as well as singing and reciting, to 
do; and there are a good many little 
instrumental pieces for recorders, drums and 
various dulcimer-type percussion instru- 
ments (you can buy the instruments, as well 
as the English edition of the Schulwerk, from 
Schott’s). Most of the songs are accom- 
panied by these instruments. 

I listened to the whole set by myself, and 
then thought I ought to try it out on those 
for whom it was intended. My three-year- 
old sat enrapt, but admitted that the tunes 
on sides one and two were very easy, so she 
didn’t want to sing them; she liked 
“Simple Simon” on side three best. The 
seven-year-old thought side one very feeble, 
because “‘there was only one tune’’, and it 
wasn’t the right one for “Bye Baby Bunt- 
ing’, ‘‘Ring-a-ring-of-roses”, etc. She 
pointed out that in “Ding dong, diggi diggi 
dong”’ the singers were singing the German 


(E.M.1. photo) 
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scintillating sound 


There are 
SP.4 than 


into any portable tape recorder. Exclusive to 
the SP.4 is the fully ‘push-button-controlled’ 
Simon Automatic Deck and a 10-watt ultra- 
linear amplifier. Automatic tape reversal 
allows not only 3 hours’ continuous recording 


but continuous replay indefinitely without 













CADENZA 


ribbon microphone 


... to do justice to the 
excellence of the SP.4. 


Dual impedance head, output 
sensibly flat between 
50-12.000 cps. In handsome 
presentation case, head only 
84 gns. or with tripod 
desk stand 10 gns. 


attention. This technical excellence, matched 
by elegant styling, makes the SP.4 an 
instrument that you will be thrilled to hear 


if you really appreciate first-class sound. 


incorporating the new Simon fully automatic tape deck 


SIMON SP 


high fidelity TAPE RECORDER 


The GRAMOPHONE Advert 45 


more features in the new Simon 


have ever before been gathered 





The lid is detachable. Both case 
and lid are covered with genuine Rexine 
in attractive dual tone colours. 


and these outstanding features: Styling: Peter Bell, m.s.1.A. 


AUTOMATIC TAPE REVERSAL without button pressing or spool transposing 
CONTINUOUS REPLAY and 3 hours continuous recording without attention 
3-WAY MIXING FACILITIES on both record and playback 

10 WATTS OUTPUT from ultra-linear push-pull amplifier 

PUSH-PULL OSCILLATOR reduces noise and hum to minimum 

BASS AND TREBLE LIFT AND CUT with independent controls 
ERASE/RECORD ‘safety button’ 

SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR mains frequency-controlled for accurate speed 
ACCURATE TAPE POSITION INDICATOR based on linear tape scale 
CATHODE RAY MAGIC EYE for ‘pin-point’ modulation 





PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


Send this coupon now for illustrated literature on the Simon SP.4 








To SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. GNS 
46-50 George Street, Portman Square, London W.1 


Please send me literature on the Simon SP.4 





My nearest dealer is 


NAME 2 NAME 








ADDRESS ' S 
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PLAYS THE HIGH NOTE 


Play a high C upahightree. Record it on the Elizabethan and 
it will play back a high C (up a high tree)—all of it, and nothing 
but. The Elizabethan re-creates the crescendo of an orchestra 
or the rustle of leaves in a breeze. (Why, it will almost record 
the grass growing).-It gives you 
all the fun of a first-rate recorder 
plus Elizabethan extras. Hi-fi 
sound and handsome looks. 
Excellent value—the Escort 45 
gns., the Essex 65 gns., the 
Mayfair Consolette 72gns. Ask wi: 
a dealer to demonstrate the —~ 
Elizabethan to you, and you’ll ONLY 4s GNS 
agree that it is right at the top including 1800 ft. tape, microphone 
of the tree. and all Accessories, 

















YOURS FAITHFULLY, 


GD Elizabethan 


For FREE illustrated literature, please let us have 
your name and address 


E.A.P. (TAPE RECORDERS) LTD 
Oldchurch Road, Romford, Essex Tel: Romford 62366/7 











Available November 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor (Bells of Zlonice) 
(Dvorak) 

Prague Symphony Orchestra 

Conductor: Vaclay Neumann 

LPV 370 


‘““Krutnava” (The Whirlpool), Opera in 6 Scenes 
(Suchon) | 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Bratislava 
National Theatre 
Conductor: Zdenek Chalabala 

LPV 151/153 


Diary of One Who Disappeared (Janacek) 
Stepanka Stepanova, Beno Blachut (Soloists) 
Female Ensemble of the Czech Singers’ Chorus 
Josef Palenicek (Piano) 

LPV 319 


Concerto in E flat major for Clarinet and Orchestra, 
Op. 36 (Krommer-Kramar) 

Vladimir Riha (Clarinet) 

Prague Symphony Orchestra 

Conductor: Vaclav Smetacek 


Concerto in G minor for Harpsichord and String 
Orchestra (Benda) 
Zuzana Ruzickova (Harpsichord) 
Prague Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor: Vaclay Neumann 
LPV 357 


Bethlehem, Czech Christmas Carols (Trojan) 

Children’s Chorus 

Prague Radio Symphony Orchestra 

Christmas Carols from Czechoslovakia 
LPM 328 


Czech Christmas Pastorellas 
Works by Ryba, Linek, Koutnik, Skrivanek, 
Milcinsky, Suchanek 
Soloists and Prague Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Ladislav Sip 

LPV 346 
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words and not the English text printed. 
She approved of some of the songs on the 
second record; we all liked “A farmer 
went trotting”, which has a good lilting 
tune that goes in perpetual canon at the 
end ; we liked “O hush thee, my babie’”’, 
another good tune whose intervals start at 
the octave and diminish consistently—a nice 
swooping seventh and good emphasis on the 
tritone that was missing from the first record; 
we all liked “Five fools in a barrow’’, which 
is good and noisy, perhaps too noisy for the 
end of a side. At the end of side three the 
seven-year-old had had enough, and didn’t 
want to hear ft again. Her elder sister (aged 
nine) got bored earlier, and was _ very 
scornful about the whole idea. These two 
are both learning the piano, and I deduce 
that Orff’s scheme isn’t for children who 
know a little music already. But the three- 
year-old sat through the whole thing twice, 
and liked it all. 


I thought several other of the pieces were 
attractive: a Rondo song called ‘‘Boom- 
fallera” at the end of side two; “Sleep, 
baby, sleep ”, which very much recalls the 
end of Der Mond; a clapping dance with 
bells, and another that sounds like a musical 
box (though it’s actually glockenspiels, 
metallophone and ’cello) ; a Song for Good 
Friday at the end of side four, very beauti- 
fully set. The children’s singing and the 
instrumental playing are both excellent ; 
much of the speaking sounds arch and 
over-refined. For gramophone purposes 
I see no point in taking up space with 
*‘Double double, toil and trouble’’. 

But then, what is this set of records really 
for ? Is it to make you buy the music and 
the instruments, and Do It Yourself? 
Perhaps it may do the trick with some 
families ; not mine—they were adamant. 
Is it for children to listen to ? Some school 
teachers may find it good for first music 
lessons in class: primary school, probably 
up to six years old, but musical children will 
find it too simple, and so dull. Is it for 
grown-ups ? Parts are good to listen to, but 
only parts ; the best music is on side three, 
and there are good bits on side four, so if 
you feel tempted, get 33CX1550 first. 


The real interest, I find, in the whole set 
is as an encyclopedia of Orff. If you want 
to know the source of Der Mond, Die Kluge, 
the Carmina—here it is: all those till-ready 
accompaniments, the tinkling bell timbres, 
the swaggering and lulling diatonic tunes, 
stem from these first exercises in musical 
instillation. Only, whereas most of us go on 
from elementary harmony to chromatics 
and eventually twelve-note or whatsoever, 
Carl Orff doesn’t feel any need to. The 
peculiar thing is that although my eldest 
two children took to Die Kluge with joy, 
they won’t touch ““Tommy’s fallen in the 
pond’’, W.S.M. 


An historical performance 
SIR HENRY WOOD 
conducting 


Serenade to Music 
Vaughan Williams 


COLUMBIA SED5553 (EP) 
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MUSIC YOU LOVE, No. 1. Ave 
Verum Corpus, K.618 (Mozart). 
Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 
(Brahms). ‘ Consolatrix Afflict- 
orum” Choir, Pierre Palla (organ), 
conducted by G. Vermeulen. Casa- 
nova (Strauss — Benatzky): Nuns’ 
Chorus. Ave Maria (Bach—Gounod). 
José Candel (soprano), Choir and 

Orchestra conducted by Hugo de 
Groot. Philips NBE11082 (7 in., 9s. 
3d. plus 3s. 74d. P.T.). 


Music who loves? Lots of people, I 
suppose ; and this tasteless coupling of the 
devout with the religioso should satisfy them. 
The “ Consolatrix Afflictorum ” Choir sing 
the Mozart motet smoothly and well, but 
a shade more sentimentally than they should. 
There is a “ church acoustic ”’ to the record, 
which is suitable, but also a sort of vagueness 
to the sound, an uneasiness about pitch. 
The Brahms Lullaby is done in far too 
sluggish and sentimental a way, and there 
is a shade of distortion in the treble tone. 
Miss Candel sings the solo part of the Nuns’ 
Chorus and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria 
sweetly. A.P. 





MUSIC FOR THE FEAST OF 
CHRISTMAS. Thomas Caustan. 
Rejoice in the Lord alway. Orlando 
Gibbons. This is the record of John. 
John Amner. O ye little flock. 
Olivier Messiaen. Les Anges. 
Introit (Mass of Christmas). 
Dominus dixit. Giovanni Palestrina. 
Dies Sanctificatus. Jan Sweelinck. 
Hodie Christus natus est. William 
Byrd. An earthly tree, a heavenly 
fruit. Iacob Handl. Resonet in 
laudibus. Anonymous. Eya martyr 
Stephane (15th century). Tomas de 
Victoria. O quam gloriosum est. 
Communion (Feast of Holy Inno- 
cents). Vox in Rama. Hymn (Feast 
of Holy Innocents) (with faux 
bourdon by Gulielmus Dufay). Salvete 
flores Martyrun. Anonymous. The 
Coventry Carol (1591). William 
Jeremiah, Richard Swabey (solo 
trebles), John Whitworth (counter- 
tenor), Choristers of Ely Cathedral, 
Renaissance Singers and Arthur 
Wills (organ), directed by Michael 
Howard. Argo RG148 (12 in., 30s. 
plus lls. 84d. P.T.). 


For several years now the recitals given 
by the Renaissance Singers in various 
London churches have been a regular 
feature of our Christmas and Easter music- 
making. The present record will need no 
recommendation to the audiences who have 
heard these recitals, but they will be 
interested to note that the women’s voices 
have now been replaced by the trebles of Ely 
Cathedral. This is on the whole an improve- 
ment, particularly in the verse anthems by 
Amner and Byrd, where the cool imperson- 
ality of the boys’ voices completely alters the 
character of the performance. In the 
motets by Palestrina and Sweelinck they 
show themselves, both in tone and flexibility, 
the equals of any comparable group in the 
above all they have a vitality in 
attack which English choirboys too often 
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seem to lose in the quest for a specious 
“purity” of tone. 

The choice of music could hardly be more 
eclectic, though it will be noted that the only 
music later than Amner’s charming anthem 
O ye little flock, which tells of the angels’ 
appearance to the shepherds, is Messiaen’s 
organ piece describing those same angels. 
This juxtaposition may alarm some timid 
spirits, but seems to me completely justified 
in practice. It is impossible for any per- 
formance of plainsong to please everyone, 
but the two pieces on this record are 
vigorous and well phrased; the two 
fifteenth-century pieces are rather mannered, 
on the other hand. But the majority of this 
music comes from the sixteenth century, in 
which period the Renaissance Singers are 
completely at home. They have been 
exceptionally well served by the recording 
engineers, and it is only to be hoped that 
people have not forgotten about the record 
by the time they start to think of buying 
Christmas presents. J.N. 


ROGER WAGNER CHORALE. Catulli 
Carmina (Orff): Praelusio. Messiah 
(Handel): Hallelujah. Echo Song 
(Orlando di _ Lasso). Exsultate 
Jubilate, K.165 (Mozart): Alle- 
luia. Prince Igor (Borodin): Dance 
of the Polovtsian Maidens. Soon I will 
be done (Traditional). Polly Wolly 
Doodle (Traditional). Roger Wagner 
Chorale. Capitol P8431 (12 in., 30s. 
plus Ils. 83d. P.T.). 

The first side of this record is devoted to 
the Prelude to Catulli Carmina, the rhythm- 
ical repetitive choruses accompanied by four 
pianos and a percussion cohort during 
which youths and maidens excite one 
another to mutual kissing and biting and 
petting, while old men ridicule their 
protestations of eternal love (“Eis aiona”’ is 
the young people’s refrain) ; and point the 
moral by inviting them to witness the 
spectacle of Catullus and Lesbia. The 
unaccompanied choruses of this central 
action are not here, nor the accompanied 
postlude in which the young ones, no whit 
put out by the illuminating demonstration 
of lovers’ infidelity, start Eis aiona-ing all 
over again. 

Erotic stuff, with a rhythmical urgency 
that excites some listeners (me, for one) and 
makes others dismiss it all as babyish. Still, 
I don’t want to start the pro- and codn- 
Orfferei all over again. I have not compared 
this with the Vox and D.G.G. alternatives 
(since those are complete recordings of the 
Carmina), and do not know whether the 
Americans are the only ones to bowdlerise 
the text. The performance is extremely crisp 
and rhythmical; and since the Roger 
Wagner Chorale’s speciality would seem to 
be attack as clean and well defined as a 
xylophone’s, the piece comes over well. 
The programme on the other side is a fine 
old hodge-podge—no doubt to justify the 
title of the record: “ Virtuoso ”. Virtuoso 
it is, so far as expert choral technique is 
concerned, but with a sameness of style, a 
lack of imagination in the rendering, which 
make the performances seem as if they were 
turned out by an efficient machine. And 
the sound is rather gramophonic—in the 
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Lasso Echo Song, for example, where the 
main body of the choir seems to be far too 
close to the microphones (playing this disc 
“* stereo-wise ”’ gives an extraordinary per- 
spective effect to the echo. No doubt 
it will be even more striking when the real 
stereo version arrives). The penultimate 
note of the Mozart Alleluia sounds as if it 
were played on those scientific instruments 
which simulate human voices, rather than 
sung by real humans. A.P. 


THE THREE RAVENS. Songs of Folk 
and Minstrelsy out of Elizabethan 
England. The Three Ravens. The 
Cuckoo. How should I your true love 
know. Sweet Nightingale. I wiil give 
my love an apple. The Oak and the 
Ash. Go from my window (lute solo). 
King Henry. Coventry Carol. Barbara 
Allen. Heigh ho, the wind and the 
rain. Waly, waly. Down in yon forest. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. A 
toye (attr. to Johnson—lute solo). The 
tailor and the mouse. Greensleeves. 
Alfred Deller (counter-tenor), 
Demond Dupré (lute and guitar). 
Vanguard PVL7032 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 11s. 23d. P.T.). 

This disc shows Deller’s art in a new light, 
for he is known to most listeners and record 
collectors as an exponent of Purcell, Byrd, 
Dowland and Bach. He sings these folk- 
songs in his own inimitable style, and is well 
served by Desmond Dupré as accompanist. 
The lute solos are also welcome as an 
addition to the pitifully small amount of 
recorded music for this most popular of all 
domestic instruments in the Elizabethan 
era. But the sub-title of the record, replete 
with one Americanism and one solecism, 
hints that the songs are all late sixteenth 
century. Tell that to the Folk-Song Society ! 
In fact the songs derive from widely 
scattered sources, and the contrasts of style 
and type are all the more listenable for that 
very reason. The arrangements have in 
every case been most tastefully done, and I 
particularly enjoyed the Coventry Carol, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and The 
Tailor and the Mouse. An admirable disc, 
well recorded, for music-lovers in need of 
relaxation or unusual entertainment. D.S. 


OPERATIC 
DVORAK. The Devil and Kate. 


Jirka Lubomir Havlak (ten.) 
Kate Ludmila Komancova 
Her Mother Vera Krilova (alto) 
Marbuel Premys! Koci (bar.) 
Lucifer Rudolf Asmus (bass) 


The Gate- Keeper Karel Berman 
The Princess Marie Steinerova (alto) 
The Chambermaid Jaroslava Vymazalova (sop.) 
The Marshall Jaroslav Horacek (bar.) 
A Musician Rudolf Vonasek (bar.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theatre conducted by 
Zdenek Chalabala. Supraphon 
LPV337-9 (three 12 in., 90s. plus 
35s. 3d. P.T.). 

The Devil and Kate, after Russalka, is the 
most popular of Dvorak’s operas amongst 
his countrymen and achieved success in a 
performance given, in the autumn of 1932, 
by the Oxford University Opera Club. If 
the English opera-going public was less 
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conservative that success might well be 
repeated in a professional performance at 
Sadler’s Wells. 

The libretto, an excellent one by Josef 
Kapvil, a young Prague schoolmaster and 
writer, is refreshingly out of the ordinary. 
The heroine, Kate, is a plain and garrulous 
spinster, mad on dancing and aching to get 
married, who becomes such a trial to Mar- 
buel, one of Lucifer’s employees, that he will 
do anything to get rid of her. He arrives, in 
Act 1, at the inn where the farmhands are 
gathered on a country fair day, to make 
some inquiries about the tyrannical steward 
employed by the princess up at the castle ; 
both of them, because of their oppression of 
the workpeople, being destined to Hell. In 
the synopsis of the plot which precedes the 
Czech-English libretto the princess is said 
to spend most of her life “* in social functions, 
hunting, and dolce-far-niente ”’, an obvious 
case for elimination. Kate and the shepherd 
George (Jirka), both of whom make a 
temporary descent into the infernal regions 
in Act 2, manage to outwit Marbuel when, 
in Act 3, he comes to collect the princess. 
One glimpse of Kate, whom he thought 
himself rid of, is enough. George also scares 
him away from the now repentant steward, 
receiving a large reward in return, and the 
princess willingly pays the price of her 
salvation by freeing the serfs, making 
George her “‘ prime minister ”, and endow- 
ing Kate with a fortune. 

There is no love interest in this unusual 
opera—though we are left to believe Kate’s 
money-bags will secure her a husband—and 
there are also no detachable arias; the 
ballet music in Acts 1 and 2 are the only 
detachable pieces. 

Such “arias”? as there are, George’s 
little ‘* pastoral ’’, Marbuel’s description of 
the delights of Hell, in Act 1, a few passages 
for Marbuel in Act 2, the princess’s soliloquy 
in Act 3, are, except the last, quite short. 

Dvorak, in fact, adopts the Wagnerian 
technique, with some modifications, of 
continuous music, using a group of three 
leading motives, representing the peasants, 
Marbuel and Hell, and the princess and 
steward, respectively, very ingeniously. 

The music is delightfully melodious and 
often most imaginatively orchestrated. Two 
passages may be mentioned, the eerie effect 
made by the harps in Marbuel’s description 
of Hell and the lovely and poignant section 
of the ballet, in Act 2, when a human soul— 
“‘a dancer in white, floating robes ’—is 
dragged in and condemned to eternal fire. 
Act 1 moves slowly—Dvorak had not much 
sense of the stage—Act 2, withits picturesque 
detail and fairly convincing devils, goes 
better, and Act 3 is the most successful of all. 

Kate is, vocally, an ungrateful part and 
Ludmila Komancova, its exponent, has too 
warm a voice to suggest the stolid and 
irrepressible creature—it needs an Edith 
Coates type of singer for perfect character- 
isation—but the artist has some good 
moments. Lubomir Havlak’s George is well 
in character and so is Premysl Koci’s 
Marbuel, though he seems unable to sustain 
a note of any length without wobbling. No 
doubt all the bad singing teachers go to 
Hell! I liked Marie Steinerova’s Princess 
—to her fall some lovely phrases—and. the 
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smaller parts are all well done. The recordin: 
is no more than adequate and does not do 
full justice to the admirable playing of the 
Prague National Theatre Orchestra—or to 
Dvorak’s picturesque orchestration—except 
in some of the quieter moments, such as the 
first part of the scene of the condemned sou! 
and in the poetical prelude to the last Act, 
which paints a touching picture of the 
lonely and deserted princess. 


Nevertheless this issue gives a good idea 
of the rare qualities of this very delightful 
and original opera, and it is admirably 
directed by Zdenek Chalabala. A.R. 


*GIORDANO. Andrea Chénier— 


excerpts. 


Maddalena de Coigny 
Andrea Chénier 
Charles Gérard 


Renata Tebaldi (sop. ) 
Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Ettore Bastianini (bar.) 


The Informer Mariano Caruso (ten.) 
a Fernando Corena (bass) 
— f Dario Caselli (bass) 
Fouquier Tinville Vico Polotto (bar.) 
Major-domo Michele Cazzato (bass) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Acca- 
demia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
(Chorus Master : Bonaventura Somma) 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavaz- 
zeni. Decca Stereophonic SXL2014 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 11s. 24d. P.T.). 
yma complete: (1/58) LXT 
411-2. 


**Quest’ azzurro sofa. . 
**Q- pastorelle, adaio.’’ 


. Son sessapt’anni.”’ 
‘Un di all’ azzurro 


spazio (Improvviso).’’ “Ecco Taltare... 
Eravate possente ... Ora soave, sublime ora 
d’amore.” ‘*Nemico della patria.” ...... 
“Carlo Gérard? ...La mamma morta... 
Perduto ! ”’ “* Andrea Chénier . . . Si, fui soldato.” 
“Come un bel di di maggio.” ‘* Benedico il 
destino . Vicino a te s’acqueta... La 


nostra morte.” 

My first experience of opera on stereo. 
I found it the trickiest of all the new discs 
to get right; but once the positicning of 
the speakers, and of me, was achieved, it 
yielded an excellent sound, with the free- 
dom and sense of space that mark the new 
medium. The performance—as I wrote 
when reviewing the monaural ccmplete set 
from which these excerpts are taken—is not 
a refined or subtle or deeply imagined one, 
but has plenty of simple “‘go” to it. A.P. 


HANDEL. Theodora: Aria “Go my 
faithful soldier, go”? ; Chorus ‘* And 
draw a blessing down”. Orlando: 
Aria ““O how dark the path we 
follow”. Owen Brannigan (bass), 
Chorus of the Handel Opera 
Society, Philomusica of London 
conducted by Charles Farncombe. 
H.M.V. 7P154 (7 in., 4s. 6d. plus 
Is. 9$d. P.T.). 45 r.p.m. only. 

The Handel Opera Society has done fine 
pioneer work for Handel in its opera pro- 
ductions in London and it is pleasant to find 
it heralding the spate of recordings we 
must hope the bicentenary commemoration 
of the composer’s death will bring us next 
year. The aria and chorus from Theodora, 
first performed—without stage action—at 
Covent Garden Theatre on March 16th, 
1750, come at the start of the work. Valens, 
President of Antioch, bids the Roman 
officer Septimus go and make sacrifice to 
Jove: trumpets burst in with fine effect 
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The release of the new stereo recordings has meant 
that a new approach must be made when considering TECHNICAL SPECIFICATION , 
your equipment, for although stereo reproduction Type 590/1 Type 590/2 
has many advantages it may not be convenient to Single channel Stereo t 
install a full system at once. Output power 7 watts ae A “ watts au : 
‘6 ° 99 . 10 watts (peak watts 
The new “Grampian 590” series has been produced Output Impedance 4 and 15 ohms 4 and 15 ohms : 
specially to meet this condition and enables you to leput impedence PU. 1 Mensch. 1 Meni 
commence with a “ mono” or single channel system Input Impedance sagt —_— , 
at once and convert to stereo at any time. Tuner/Tape 0.5 Megohm. 0.5 Megohm. 
The basic equipment consists of a control unit which is fitted Input Sensitivity P.U. 0.5 volts . 0.5 volts ! 
with all the necessary controls and circuitry for both “ mono ”’ Input Sensitivity 
and “stereo” working. It is designed for use with crystal Tuner/Tape 1 volt 1 volt 
pickups and embodies equalising circuits for 78 r.p.m. and Hum and noise — 60 db — 60 db 
LP recordings. Wide range tone controls are also fitted. Distorti a ey ee lane ine 00 ' 
Directly fitted to the control unit is a power amplifier, Type 584, ae ae oe To oe %o 
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operate from conventional single channel discs, single channel Balance + 4 db on each amplifier, total 8 db 
tape recorders and radio tuner units. a 4+ 8 db at 40c/s ° 
Conversion of the above unit to stereo is simple. It is only : ) 
necessary to fit a further 584 power amplifier in the mounting Treble + 10dbat15 Kjfcs. 
already provided and connect up. No alterations to or extra Selector Tuner, 78, LP, Stereo disc, Stereo tape. 
parts are required for the control section and the unit will then 
operate as a stereo system with an output of 7 watts on each 
channel or as a single channel system with an output of 14 watts 
with two loud speakers. The differential gain (balance) control 
for the accurate adjustment of stereo reproduction by matching 
the input signals from stereo discs and stereo tape recorders to 
the two identical power amplifiers is already provided. 
It can, of course, be supplied initially in the stereo form, : 
Type 90/2, with the two amplifiers already assembled and 590/1 complete | 
connected. 1 | 
Both models are obtainable in chassis form for mounting into poem eat nl 
the user’s own cabinet, or complete in an attractively styled - PULSE Loy Omly 
wooden surround. Wooden surround .. 
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just before the entry of the chorus. Owen 
Brannigan sings his short aria with befitting 
fervour and the chorus respond well to the 
lively tempo adopted by the conductor. The 
orchestral playing is admirable in style and 
buoyant in rhythm. Mr. Brannigan is a bit 
handicapped by the English translation of 
the aria from Orlando—sung by the magician 
Zoroastro in Act 2 of the opera—for it 7 
him of the expressive word “‘profonde”’, 

the original text, at the end of many of ‘he 
phrases ; but it». good to have a chance of 
hearing this fine + aria. The recording is 
excellent. A.R. 


HANDEL. Acis and Galatea: Chorus 
*‘ Wretched Lovers’”’; Recitative “I 
rage, I melt, I burn”; Aria “O 
ruddier than the Cherry”. Owen 
Brannigan (bass), Carl Dolmetsch 
(sopranino recorder), Chorus of the 
Handel Opera Society, Philomusica 
of London conducted by Charles 
Farncombe. H.M.V. 7P155 (7 in., 
4s. 6d. plus Is. 94d. P.T.). 45 r.p.m. 
only. 

The , 7 that opens the second part of 
Acis and Galatea, one of Handel’s most 
enchanting works, shows up the weakness 
of the Handel Opera Society’s tenors. The 
first entries, for first and second tenors, are 
poorly sustained because the singers are not 
using the ways of giving resonance to the 
voice nature has provided, but committing 
the English fault of simply “singing from 
the larynx’’. The other voices soon come in 
to cover up this weakness, to some extent, 
and it can be forgotten when the monster 
Polypheme is sighted—an event vividly and 
realistically depicted by Handel. Mr. 
Brannigan sings the famous aria for the 
giant splendidly, his clumsy love-making 
being mocked throughout by the sopranino 
recorder, expertly played by, Carl Dol- 
metsch. The orchestral accompaniments 
are again very well played, and Mr. 
Farncombe is to be congratulated on the 
excellent style he has imparted to the 
performances. A 


HUMPERDINCK. Die Kénigskinder : 
**“Verdorben, gestorben”’. 

KREUTZER. Das Nachtlager von 
Granada: “Ein Schiitz’ bin ich in 
des regenten Sold”. Eberhard 
Wachter (baritone), Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Gustav Kénig. D.G.G. EPL30309 
(7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 83d. P.T.). 

As usual D.G.G. put this EP out without 
any information about the pieces, or even 
of the acts of the operas from which they 
come. 

Kreutzer was contemporary with Weber 
and of his many operas Das Nachtlager von 
Granada is, I believe, the only one now per- 
formed. The plot concerns a peasant girl 
whose father wishes her to marry the Croesus 
of the village instead of the poor shepherd 
she loves. The Prince Regent of Spain, in 
Act 1, comes across her while hunting in the 
mountains and, passing himself off as a 


simple huntsman in the pay of the Prince, 


promises to intercede for her with his royal 
master. The aria in which he introduces 
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himself to the girl is delightful, and splen- 
didly sung by Eberhard Wachter. 

On the reverse side of the disc this 
singer's magnificent voice is given more 
scope in the touching aria for the mysterious 
fiddler with which Humperdinck’s opera 
ends. The royal children (K6nigskinder) 
have died from hunger and cold, and he 
sings their requiem. It is a pity that the 
children’s chorus chanting ‘‘K6nigskinder”’, 
which brings the curtain down on this lovely 
and neglected opera, could not have been 
included. The orchestral accompaniments 
are excellent and a word of praise is due to 
the lively horn playing in the Kreutzer 
aria. ALR. 


*%SULLIVAN. The Mikado. 
The Mikado of (a2) Donald Adams (bass) 


Japan (+b) Owen Brannigan (bass) 
Nanki-Poo (a) Thomas Round (ten.) 
( chard Lewis (ten.) 
Ko-Ko ist Peter Pratt (bar.) 
(6) Geraint Evans (bar.) 
Pooh-Bah (a) Kenneth ay oy (bass) 
(6) Ian Wallace (bar.) 
Pish-Tush (a) Alan Styler (bar.) 
(6) John Cameron (bar.) 
Yum-Yum 6 ) aiete ean Hindmarsh (sop. ) 
6) Elsie Morison (so 
Pitti-Sing (a) Beryl Dixon om -sop.) 
(b) Marjorie Thomas ) 
Peep-Bo (a) Jennifer To 


(6) Jeannette = Mieaiate Ie op.) 
Katisha (2) Ann Drummond-Grant (cont.) 
(6) Monica Sinclair (cont.) 


(a) D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
and New Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Isidore 
(Chorus Master: W. Cox- 
Ife). Decca Stereophonic SKL4006-7 
(two 12 in., 51s. 6d. plus 20s. 2d. P.T.). 
Monaural: (8/58) LK4251-2. (6) Pro 
Arte Orchestra and Glyndebourne 
Festival Chorus (Chorus Master: 
Peter Gellhorn) conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. Stereo- 
phonic ASD256-7 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
23s. 5d. P.T.). Monaural: (12/57) 
ALP1485-6. 

The details of the casts given above relate 
the two stereo versions now available, the 
H.M.V. reviewed last month and the Decca 
which was received just too late for inclusion 
last month and is referred to in detail below. 

The respective performances have already 
been discussed at considerable length by 
A.P. in December and V. Homewood in 
August last and recapitulated by me last 
month, and need thérefore only be men- 
tioned briefly. The general consensus of 
opinion is that the H.M.V. cast tend to take 
rather a sober view of their roles and to give 
more an impression of a concert perform- 
ance than a stage production. This 
impression is intensified on hearing the 
stereo version of the Decca recording, which 
is pleasant indeed on the ear and recorded 
at a level which enables the full value of the 
added richness of tone to be appreciated at 
quite alow volume. This added and very 
realistic quality manifests itself in the 
overture, but even more later on. 

In the “Three Little Maids” trio, for 
instance, there is excellent separation of the 
voices and to this is added greater positional 
effect in some other passages. Perhaps these 
virtues are most noticeable in the tio 
between Pooh-Bah, Pish-Tush and Ko-Ko 
which follows and in the madrigal in Act 2. 

But throughout there is a sense of presence 
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(as distinct from mere volume), a com- 
bination of separation and integration of 
voices and instruments and a _ general 
roundness and fulness of tone which, added 
to the brio of the performance and general 
sense of a stage production, make this the 
most desirable of all versions of The Mikado 
to me, despite the undoubted virtues of the 
H.M.V. team and recording. 

Keen listeners may feel that the right 
and left balance veers a trifle in the middle 
of the overture, where ““There is beauty in 
the bellow of the blast’ comes in, and that 
the bass drum and timpani cannot always 
be pin-pointed in precisely the same spots, 
but these, if noted at all, do not detract 
from the effectiveness of a brace of the most 
attractive stereo discs I have yet heard. 

W. A. CHISLETT. 


SULLIVAN. The Yeomen of the 
Guard. 
Sir Richard Cholmor dely ~~ pee Sencene — 


Colonel Fairfax 
Sergeant Meryll John Ca: hewmen ther. 
aera i Alexander Young (ten. 
Jack P raint Evans (bar. 
Wilfred Shadbolt Owen Brannigan ( 
First Yeoman Alexander Young (ten 
Second Yeoman Cameron (bar 
Elsie Maynard Elsie Morison 
Phoebe Meryll Marjorie Thomas (cont. 
Dame Carruthers Monica Sinclair (cont 
* Kate Doreen Hume (sop. 


Pro Arte Orchestra and Glynde- 
bourne Festival Chorus (Chorus 
Master: Peter Gellhorn) conducted 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. 
ALP1601-2 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
23s. 5d. P.T.). 

D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. (2/51) LK4029-80 

Ignoring any question of stereo versus 
monaural, I had no doubt last month that 
I preferred the most recent of the Decca- 
D’Oyly Carte recordings of The Mikado to 
the H.M.V. version with a cast of well- 
known singers and Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducting. Chiefly for its spirit and verve 
and the fact that it gives much more the 
impression of a stage performance. Now 
that the Decca is available in stereo, my 
preference is even greater. 

With the new Yeomen of the Guard, how- 
ever, the situation is different. At present 
there are no stereo complications for both 
available versions are monaural only. The 
1951 Decca issue (later recut from the same 
tapes) stiJl sounds very good, but this new 
H.M.V. set reveals in no uncertain fashion 
the strides made in recording during recent 
years when the two are played side by side. 

Now for the performance. The H.M.V. 
cast is the same as that for Mikado, with the 
omission of Ian Wallace and the addition 
of Doreen Hume, Dennis Dowling and 
Alexander Young (who doubles the roles of 
Leonard Meryll and First Yeoman). John 
Cameron also doubles two roles, those of 
Sergeant Meryll and Second Yeoman. 

The chief reason why the new H.M.V. 
Yeomen is so much more satisfactory than 
their Mikado is to be found in the difference 
between the two works. In Mikado we are 
in a land of fantasy from beginning to end, 
whereas Yeomen is much nearer reality, and 
not only reality in the time of Henry VIII, 
but even of today. Many people on seeing 
the Tower of London for the first time must 
have felt that it was not unfamiliar because 
of their knowledge of Yeomen. Moreover 
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the story is straight and much of it can be 
believed in. And there is still a further 
point. There is an element of real sadness 
in Yeomen, both in the book and the music. 
No one feels really sorry for Nanki-Poo at 
any stage in his career, but Jack Point is a 
figure of pathos as well as fun. 

The result is that while in Mikado one felt 
that the soloists lacked the right feeling of 
gaiety and light-heartedness, a more sober 
view is not only permissible but desirable in 
Yeomen. 

Geraint Evans is an admirable Jack 
Point, particularly when he comes to “I’ve 
wisdom from the East and from the West”’, 
but even so, I prefer Martyn Green in the 
earlier recording. Owen Brannigan is better 
suited by the alternately grimly comic and 
comically grim Wilfred Shadbolt than by the 
Mikado. Richard Lewis gets off to an 
excellent start in “‘Is life a boon?” and keeps 
it up. Marjorie Thomas and Elsie Morison 
are both first rate, the former achieving just 
the right touch of piquancy in the delightful 
“Were I thy bride”. Like all the Savoy 
heavy contralto roles, Dame Carruthers is 
difficult, but Monica Sinclair sounds as if 
she finds it very much to her taste. Above 
all, I enjoyed the madrigal and the un- 
accompanied trio in Act 2. Chorus and 
orchestra are both excellent, and well 
recorded, and Sir Malcolm Sargent lavishes 
a wealth of affection on the score. 

The new recording includes the duet 
‘Rapture, Rapture” in Act 2, which is 
omitted in the Decca recording. 


W. A. CHISLETT. 


VERDI. Otello. 
Otello Carlos Guichandut (ten.) 
Iago Giuseppe Taddei (bar.) 
Cassio Angelo Mercuriali (ten.) 


Roderigo Tommaso Soley (ten.) 
Lodovico Marco Stefanoni (bass) 
Montano Alberto Albertini (bar.) 
Desdemona Cesy Broggini (sop.) 


Emilia Rina Corsi (mezzo-sop.) 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin 
(Chorus Master: Ruggero Maghini), 
conducted by Franco Capuana. 
Cetra LPC1252-1/3 (three 12 in., 

90s. plus 35s. 3d. P.T.). 
Erede (1/55) LXT5009-11 
The Otello position has deteriorated since 
the withdrawal of Toscanini’s H.M.V. 
version (with indifferent Herva Nelli but 
highly poetic Vinay in the lead). We are 
left with the Decca set, with Tebaldi and 
Del Monaco in stirring voice, but no very 
imaginative conception. The new Cetra 
version is not lightly to be dismissed. I 
found a lot to admire wholeheartedly in it, 
even if I must reluctantly withhold from it 
top class honours, because the singing of the 
principals is not, finally (and with the 
exception of the baritone, Taddei), in a class 
adequate to this wonderful work. A good 
Iago, especially, a fine actor on the stage, 
can immensely help an Otello ; but Taddei, 
merely as a vocal presence though impres- 
sive, cannot quite compensate for short- 
comings elsewhere. Desdemona’s music 
asks the very highest that can be given. Cesy 
Broggini has an attractive warm voice, spinto 
where pressure must be put on with great 
success, if some hardening. She often sings 
with great natural feeling, as in the pleading 
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duet at the start of Act 3. But in phrase 
after phrase of the love duet in Act 1, and 
in the supreme test of the bedchamber in 
Act 4, she is no more satisfying than many 
an average Mimi or Nedda might be. The 
phrases are not—as we ask—flawlessly 
tuned and poised. In the prayer and the 
Willow Song, this Desdemona simply 
cannot stand comparison with De Los 
Angeles, or Steber, or the best that Tebaldi 
and others can provide. In the Love Duet 
she lets her man push her out of tune too. 
Carlos Guichandut did not please when he 
sang Radames at Covent Garden this year, 
and he collected unfavourable notices and a 
burst of grossly offensive booing on the first 
night. But even if he was simply off colour, 
he was in my view unfairly rated. He has, 
certainly, a “‘fierce” and wide vibrato (but 
then, have you heard Tamagno, who I 
fancy must have brayed a good deal too ?). 
This makes a bad line in the fervent music 
of the Love Duet, a line which is not, from a 
musical point of view, by any mean always 
insensitively planned. Yet given the great 
chance in the third act monologue he does 
not rise to the climax in such a way that our 
hearts are riven. One must listen to 
Melchior or Vinay to hear with what tragic 
majesty that moment can be approached. 
On the other hand Otello’s anger and 
jealous obsession are really well suggested— 
I can quite see why the tenor has made a 
success of the part in many famous opera 
houses. It is far from inadequate dramatic- 
ally considered. His demands for ‘“The 
Handkerchief” (“Il fazzoletto’’) in Act 3 
are properly terrifying, his final anguish 
apparently heartfelt, his enunciation excep- 
tionally clear. 

The great scenes then, especially those 
less lyrical or dolce, come off with an un- 
deniable effect. You will simply have to 
decide for yourself how far vocal style- 
lessness matters as against the vigour and 
dramatic sense alluded to. I certainly would 
not want to keep on hearing Otello sung like 
this (though that is likely to be our fate in 
the opera house), but then I would have to 
say the same about the masculine side of the 
Decca set. The handling of the score by 
Franco Capuana is admirably sure and 
practised—not always aflame with genius 
you might think, but never letting Verdi 
down; on the whole preferable as an 
interpretation to Erede’s rather easy-going 
account. The chorus is a sounder body 
than the Santa Cecilia on Decca, at least to 
judge by the storm chorus which comes off 
thrillingly here ; another advantage in this 
first act is that you get the Love Duet 
uninterrupted by a turn over (as it so 
incredibly is in the Decca disposition). On 
the other hand I am bound to say it is less 
well sung even than Del Monaco and 
Tebaldi going at their most cautious and 
awkward. There is little to choose between 
the actual recordings as such. Cetra is often 
admirably clear, but has some variations of 
balance between singers and orchestra 
which are slightly disconcerting, though 
these are only what you get in many a 
broadcast from a theatre. The Decca fault 
of bringing the principals too near is 
avoided, and just as well; whatever the 
merits of tenor Guichandut and soprano 
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Broggini, distance lends, on the whole, such 
enchantment as we are likely to experience. 
But Taddei is strongly commended. . And, 
seeing that otherwise we must do with the 
Decca set or be content now with excerpts 
(among which the De Los Angeles bed- 
chamber scene—H.M.V. ALP1284—and 
the potting, with Steber, Vinay and others 
on Philips ABL3005 have my blessing), we 
can give this new complete Otello a fairly 
cordial welcome. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Der Fliegende Hollander. 
“Wie aus der Ferne”’ (Act 2, scene 3). 
Die Walkiire. “War es so schmah- 
lich ? ” (Act 3, scene 3). “* Leb’ wohl, du 
kiihnes, herrliches Kind!” (Act 3, 
scene 3). Hans Hotter (baritone), 
Birgit Nilsson (soprano), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. Columbia 
33CX1542 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 84d. 
P.T.). 


The duet in the second act of The Flying 
Dutchman which begins with Senta and the 
mysterious stranger left alone, “lost in 
contemplation of one another’, and in 
which she dedicates herself to him, even 
unto death, is marred by Wagner’s 
obsession with the rhythm given by a 
stressed minim and dotted crotchet, of 
which we have far too much, and by the 
conventional cadenza of grand opera that 
concludes its first part ; but in the course 
of the duet there are some striking things. 
These are the section from “Versank ich 
jetzt in wunderbares Traumen?” (“Is all a 
dream, a vision fair and fleeting?”) up to 
the cadenza, and much of the second section 
of the duet, particularly from Senta’s cry, 
“Wohl kenn’ ich Weibes heil’ge Pflichten”’ 
(“Well know I a wife’s sacred duty’) to the 
exultant conclusion. 


The fine singing of Birgit Nilsson and 
Hans Hotter in this duet pales before an 
absolutely inspired performance by them 
and the orchestra, playing superbly under 
Leopold Ludwig, of the whole of the final 
scene of the last act of Die Walkiire. Hotter 
is in grand voice and gives a performance, 
noble, commanding, and infinitely touch- 
ing, of the god who is compelled to punish 
his rebellious and favourite daughter. His 
declamation is of a quality not approached 
by any other artist in these days: and when, 
in the “‘Farewell’’, he sings “For one alone 
winneth the bride, one freer than I, the 
god’’, one feels oneself to be in the presence 
of a supernatural being. The section before 
the “‘kiss”’ theme enters (“zum letzten Mal’’) 
reduced me to tears, so full of pathos are 
this Wotan’s heartbroken utterances. Birgit 
Nilsson is a worthy partner of this great 
exponent of his part. She, too, is most 
touching as she defends herself and explains 





A delightful record of the 
successful Sadler’s Wells 
Production 


The Merry Widow 


ghlights 
H.M.V. CLP1226 (L.P.) 
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her reasons for defending Siegmund: and 
she responds fully to the glorious phrases of 
“Der diese Liebe mir ins Herz gehaucht” 
(“He who breathed this love into my 
breast’’?)—the violin tone here is ravish- 
ingly beautiful. Good as she is, she will 
become a better Briinnhilde still: but 
Hotter’s performance could not be sur- 
passed. 


What a master of stage tempo Wagner 
had become since The Flying Dutchman or 
Lohengrin, and it is one of the great virtues of 
Leopold Ludwig’s conducting that he brings 
home to us the great design of this supremely 
beautiful close to the opera. The orchestral 
part is gloriously played—how finely 
pointed is the fire music—and one feels that 
whatever the fate of The Ring as a whole, 
this scene has a moving beauty that can 
never fade. The recording is first-rate: and 
I emphasise what I said before, this is one 
of those rare things, an absolutely inspired 
performance. 


EILEEN FARRELL. Alceste (Gluck) : 
**Divinités du Styx”. Oberon (Weber) : 
“Ozean, du Ungeheuer”. Ernani 
(Verdi): ‘Sorta e la _ notte’’; 
“Ernani! Ernani, involami”’. La 
Gioconda (Ponchielli): ‘“‘Suicidio!’’. 
Jeanne d’Arc (Tchaikovsky) : “‘Adieu, 
foréts”’. Hérodiade (Massenet) : 
“Tl est doux, il est bon”. L’Enfant 
Prodigue (Debussy): “L’année en 
vain” (Air de Lia). The Consul 
(Menotti): “To this we’ve come’’. 
Eileen Farrell (soprano), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 


Thomas_ Schippers. Columbia 
33CX1596 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 84d. 
P.T.). 


This disc leaves one in no doubt 
whatsoever that Eileen’ Farrell is a most 
accomplished artist. Her voice is very well 
placed, her phrasing well shaped, she has 
plenty of variety of tone, a useful mezza voce, 
more than sufficient power to rise fully to 
big climaxes, and a true sense of the 
dramatic. Even with so rich an equipment 
it would be a miracle if she was equally 
successful throughout the wide range of 
material she has chosen, but she keeps to a 
remarkably high level. 

Her Gluck and Weber arias are first-rate 
—the one from Alceste profiting especially 
from her rich low notes—and she imparts a 
true sensuous quality to her beautifully and 
touchingly sung ‘“‘I] est doux, il est bon” 
from Hérodiade, and great emotional fervour 
to the Air de Lia from L’Enfant Prodigue. 

I found her less satisfying in the Verdi 
and Ponchielli arias: some of the singing 
is gusty and the style not quite right: and 
she cannot prevent the Tchaikovsky aria 
‘Adieu foréts’”? (which has one good phrase 
and one only) from becoming dull. Miss 
Farrell ends this taxing recital with a 
superb performance of Magda’s tremendous 
outburst at the end of Act 2 of The Consul, 
in which her clear enunciation is a great 
asset. I shall long remember her deeply 
moving singing of the words “We may be 
conquered, we may be doomed”. 

Thomas Schippers and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra provide throughout very well 
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played accompaniments. If Miss Farrell is 

as effective in the flesh as she is on this disc 

I cannot imagine why she has not been 

heard in opera here. At any rate this is, as 

a whole, a disc to be highly recommended. 
A 


*OPERATIC CHORUSES. Aida 
(Verdi): Triumphal Chorus. Il 
Trovatore (Verdi): Anvil Chorus. 
Tannhauser (Wagner): Pilgrims’ 
Chorus. Lohengrin (Wagner): 
Wedding Chorus. Faust (Gounod) : 
Chorus from Act 2 and_ Soldiers’ 
Chorus. Carmen (Bizet): March 
and Chorus. Butterfly 
(Puccini) : Humming Chorus. Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony Orchestra 
and Roger Wagner Chorale con- 
ducted by Roger Wagner. Capitol 
Stereophonic SP8390 (12 in., 30s. plus 
lls. 84d. P.T.). Monaural: (3/58) 
P8390. 

P.H.-W.’s correspondent who likes nothing 
better than to sit down and listen to a disc 
of operatic choruses, one after another, can 
now “go stereo”, But what he will find 
here is a plain concert, without any 
dramatic feel to the singing, or any sense of 
atmosphere, or any of the imagination 
which might have suggested to the per- 
formers that Verdi, and Wagner, and Bizet 
and Gounod each call for a rather different 
sort of style. It is just proficient in-tune 
singing by a strong-voiced choir, held by 
their trainer to a dead straightforward 
realisation of the written notes. “‘ Starlight 
Chorale ” is the title of the disc. 

The sound is not that of a concert hall 
however (let alone of a theatre), but a 
peculiarly gramophonic one. The stereo 
gives spread and vividness to the sound— 
the monaural is good too—and the orch- 
estral part benefits greatly. But the choir 
has been recorded with microphones close 
enough to catch the breath of the singers, 
almost their lip-movements as they shape 
the words, which results in a paradoxical 
sound-picture: on the one hand the listener 
is in a good seat from which he gets a solid 
spread of tone ; on the other, he is jammed 
a few feet away from the singers. Also, the 
vocal tone in tuttis has a keen metallic edge 
to it, a kind of grind or burr, which makes 
it very tiring to listen to: the monaural 
version has the same fault, though to a 
lesser extent. It is slightly more comfortable. 

The sound is nicely centralised, without 
any undue “ location ” ; indeed the engin- 
eers seem deliberately to have missed a 
chance with the A flat and B trumpets in the 
Aida Triumph Scene: surely they might 
have flung these fanfares at us from opposite 
sides ? ‘The chorus sing, none too con- 
vincingly, in original languages ; this is not 
always apparent to start with. They seemed, 
in the Gounod waltz, to be telling me that 
they would “ like to skip the daisy-o ”, or 
sounds to that effect (the score revealed 
“la poussiére des sillons”). In Aida they 
make such steep decrescendos that we hear 
“Glaw .. .” for “ Gloria”... Their attack 
is extraordinarily powerful and keen-edged 
—especially impressive in those heavy 
marcato entries in the Aida piece, to the 
words “‘ Della vittoria’’. A.P. 
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POETRY AND DICTION, ETC. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. The Tale. The 
Black Mate. Read by Sir Ralph 
Richardson. Decca LK4255 (12 in., 
25s. 9d. plus 10s. 1d. P.T.). 

Following on Sir Laurence Olivier’s 

**Robert Louis Stevenson Album’’, reviewed 

last month, comes this “ Joseph Conrad 

Album” with Sir Ralph Richardson as pro- 

tagonist. We have come a long way from the 

penny readings of Queen Victoria’s day to the 
35s. 10d. readings of the Second Elizabeth, 

Still, to hear Sir Ralph tell The Tale is 

worth a few shillings of anybody’s money. 

Conrad is enjoying something of a boom 

just now, and this will certainly increase 

if this record gets a good hearing. This is 
consummate story-telling, which gives every 
nuance to Conrad’s evocative word painting. 

The Black Mate is light relief shot through 

with moments of drama, but The Tale is a 

masterpiece of suspense rooted in a moral 

dilemma. Both stories are from ‘“‘ Tales of 

Hearsay ”, published posthumously in 1925. 

Decca’s failure to give any billing to sub- 

sidiary characters led me to suppose last 

month that Sir Laurence was playing all 
parts. In the case of Sir Ralph this is 
plainly not so. He is ably but anonymously 
supported. Listening to these stories it is 
hard to believe that Conrad was born 

Jozef Teodor Konrad Nalecz Korzeniowski, 

a Pole who served before the mast for 

twenty years in many parts of the world 

before settling in Kent, where he died, a 

naturalised British subject and a certificated 

British Master Mariner, in 1924. This 

series is growing in stature and we are 

experiencing a surprising revival of the 

Talking Machine ! 


ELSA LANCHESTER. Songs for a 
Smoke-Filled Room. Never go 
walking out without your hat pin. If 
you peek in my Gazebo. Fiji Fanny. 
When a Lady has a Piazza. The Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter. At the Drive-in. 
If you can’t get in the corners. The 
Husband’s clock. Please sell no more 
drink to my Father. Linda and her 
Londonderry air. Catalogue Woman. 
Lola’s saucepan. Elsa Lanchester 
(diseuse). Remarks by Charles 
Laughton with Ray Henderson 
(piano). Vogue VA160126 (12 in., 
25s. 3d. plus 9s. 10d. P.T.). 

The title of this record coupled with the 
name of the artist must have intrigued 
many. Expectations will be varied, and 
they will be high. Is this a re-creation of 
the Cave of Harmony where Elsa Lan- 
chester and Harold Scott used to entertain 
a sophisticated audience of the twenties 
with the simple songs of London’s streets 
and halls? In part yes, for here is The 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter and that old anthem 
of the Band of Hope, Please sell no more drink 
to my father. But the record is something 
of a transatlantic hybrid, with a good 
smattering of New Yorker humour. It is 
sad that Charles Laughton, who is a 
discreet compére, has to add the word 
** England ” when referring to his birth- 
place. Elsa Lanchester can still speak for 
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London and her assumption of Americana 
is doubtless accomplished. The London— 
derriére is stili a good joke, and if somehow 
she and Harold Scott could get together 
again in London, they could produce a 
recording that would be immortal as well 
as good fun. As it is, our English popular 
catalogues, which are stuffed with illiterate 
drivel, can well do with a few more records 
of this calibre. Whatever our reaction, we 
are here in the presence of an artist. 


ANNA RUSSELL. A Practical Banana 
Promotion. The French Horn. 
Poetry in the Cellar. Anna Russell 
(Comedienne). Philips BBL7271 (27s. 
plus 10s. 64d. P.T.). 

A timely record for the incomparable 
Anna Russell’s English tour. It is a 
frightening strain to maintain high stan- 
dards in entertainment, and in her burlesque 
of modern sales promotion, Miss Russell is 
near to overstraining her material. Never- 
theless it is time that motivational research 
was taken for a ride on the turntables of 
the Western world, and although ten inches 
could have sold ail the bananas in the West 
Indies, the side is a good “ soft sell’. The 
lecture on the French horn has for long 
been part of the canon and it is good to 
have it recorded. As for Poetry in the 
Cellar, this should find a response on the 
Left Bank of the Grand Junction Canal— 
and a special word here for the accompani- 
ment. Miss Russell is as usual recorded live 
with audience reaction, which helps her 
inimitable timing. On balance, newcomers 
who enjoy this will want the earlier records; 
addicts are advised to sample. R.W. 


SHAW—SWANN. London Sketches. 
Prologue: In Kensington Gardens: 
In the Park: At the Window: On the 
Bus: Flower by the Wayside: In the 
Restaurant: In the Pub: At Lord’s: 
At the Zoo. Sebastian Shaw, Mar- 
jorie Westbury, Donald Swann and 
Nina Milkima (piano). PyeCMT34002 
(10 in., 20s. plus 7s. 10d. P.T.). 
Remarkable! Surrealist? Hardly. 
Impressionist ? Certainly. A dash of— 
when we were very young—to encourage 
nostalgic sentiment ? Well, a bit. A night 
out for the Establishment ? Indeed, yes, 
with one searing exception. In the Pub 
here sticks out like a sore thumb. It needed 
courage to include this number, which has 
the shock of truth. These vignettes of 
London life are touched off with imagina- 
tion, brilliant rhymes and a musical 
accompaniment. This last is in the hands 
of Nina Milkina, known primarily as an 
exponent of Mozart’s keyboard works. 
Donald Swann’s writing is worthy of her. 
Not only is it musical, but it is dead right 
in this context. These tunes are not only 
as memorable as those for “‘ At the Drop 
of a Hat ”’, but even more integrated into 
the particular setting. It is not often we 
talk about phrasing in a Comic song. Here 
it is all important, and we are reminded of 
it immediately in Sebastian Shaw’s spoken 
Prologue. Modern popular entertainment 
may have vitality, but it is singularly 
lacking in charm and elegance, let alone 
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wit. Listen to the extended instrumental 
symphonies to the songs at the start of 
Side 2, and do please persevere to this 
second side, which has a less esoteric 
atmosphere. Go on to the end, where the 
Zoo number is one of those that looks back 
to Phil the Fluter and note the brilliance of 
the words and music. This is a virtuoso 
performance by all concerned. It also 
happens to be civilised. I wonder if you 
will enjoy it. I wish I knew. W. 
LEWIS CARROLL. Nonsense Verse. 
EDWARD LEAR. Nonsense Verse. Read by 
Beatrice Lillie, Cyril Ritchard and Stanley 


Holloway. Philips Caedmon TC1078 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 


Here is an inspired piece of casting. A 
side each for Lear and Carroll divided 
between Stanley Holloway, Cyril Ritchard 
and Beatrice Lillie. It is surprising to recall 
that Lear, so much admired by Ruskin, was 
born as long ago as 1812, whereas Carroll 
steps into our own time with his references 
to buses and bank clerks. Let it be said at 
once that this record does not contain The 
Hunting of the Snark, but it does include bits 
from Sylvie and Bruno and a piece of char- 
acter acting by Stanley Holloway that will 
achieve the stature of a revered classic on 
the day of issue. Oh, what an artist is here. 
How pleasant to know Mr. Holloway! 
From his first lead in the Lear, time and 
again he brings all his vast experience of the 
stage to bring off these trifles supremely. 
Cyril Ritchard, equally versatile, remem- 
bered in revue at the Little, in Restoration 
Comedy, as one of the six most elegant 
dancers in the world, and now as producer 
at the Met (New York, not Edgware Road !) 
and as narrator in recorded opera, plays his 
part manfully, particularly when he breaks 
up the rhythm so wittily in The Lobster 
Quadrille, and surmounts the endless tale of 
The Jumblies, with its refrain of “Far and 
few’? running like a threnody through this 
maze of inconsequence. And Miss Lillie ? 
Our current Auntie Mamie is of course 
exquisitely at home, and was doubtless 
responsible for the extra verses in Mr. and 
Mrs. Discobbolos, which goes on a good deal 
longer than in my copy. So many of the 
Lear limericks contain the word “ bir 
which is a natural for ‘her. R.W. 


GRIMM. Fairy Tales. og Thumb. The Old Man 
and His Grandson. The Frog Prince. The Elves 
and the Shoemaker. Sleeping Beaut Z- Rumpelstilt- 
skin. The Star-Money. Rapunzel. Read by Joseph 

raut. Philips Caedmon TC1062 (12 in., 
30s. plus lls. 9d. P.T.) 


It will be gathered that these Caedmon 
records that I am noticing here all emanate 
from America. No harm in that, except 
that it should never be regarded as neces- 
sarily good enough or indeed suitable for 
the English market simply to issue American 
recordings on this side of the Atlantic. Not 
only do we happen to manufacture the best 
product in the world but, outside the field 
of commercial pops, our language and 
approach to life are our own—for better or 
worse. It so happens that all the artists in 
this series, except Joseph Schildkraut, are 
British actors who were recorded in the U.S. 
Without the slightest disrespect to Mr. 
Schildkraut, who can be most moving, 
should not even the Germanic stories of the 
Brothers Grimm be read to English children 
in their own idiom? Rumpelstiltskin is 
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probably of English origin, anyway, and 
was recently recorded under its English 
name of Tom-Tit-Tot by Bernard Miles. In 
Rapunzel, Mr. Schildkraut talks of “‘plates’ 
of hair (for plaits). If Philips still have 
Norman Shelley on their roster, then surely 
they need look no further for a teller of 
tales. R.W. 


DYLAN THOMAS. Poetry Readings. Fern Hill. A 
Child’s Christmas in Wales. Do not go Gentle into 
that Good Night. In the Wui-e Giant’s Thigh. 
Ballad of the Long-legged Bait. Ceremony after a 
Fire Raid. (Recorded in New York—February 22nd, 
1952. Caedmon TC1002.) Lament. Poem on his 
Birthday. Should Lanterns Shine. There was a 
Saviour. A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by Fire, of a 
Child in London. If I were Tickled by the Rub of 
Love. And Death shall have no Dominion. A 
Winter’s Tale. (Recorded in New York—June 2nd, 
1958. Caedmon TC1018.) Read by Dylan Thomas. 
Philips Caedmon TC1002 and TC1018 (two 12 in., 
30s. each plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 


These are wonderful records. For a long 
time now Caedmon label records of 
Thomas’ readings have been in London 
and Cardiff shop windows—and doubtless 
in Swansea. Now this label comes into the 
Philips group and these famous records are 
generally available. Of course Thomas is, 
and will remain, a controversial figure, but 
who can doubt that he was a major poet ? 
Who, too, can doubt that to juggle thus 
with words requires a mind like steel—ice 
cool and sober ? With one exception—the 
hilarious Child’s Christmas in Wales—this is 
not the Thomas of the Emlyn Williams act. 
It is the Thomas of astonishing poetry, 
recited by the author who happened also 
to be a great performer. Lament and Jf I 
were tickled by the rub of love are terrible and 
angry ; And Death shall have no Dominion, 
recorded so soon before his death in the 
United States, never for me sounds like 
Thomas at all. Admirers will need no more 
than a bare announcement, but the shy or 
cautious should begin with TC1002, con- 
taining a superb peice of chiarcscuro in the 
Christmas story, as well as the long Ballad 
of the Long-legged Bait. Here is the answer to 
the old argument against talking records— 
no point in playing them more than once. 
It will take many playings before this poem 
strikes home. Will you enjoy it ? Who can 
tell, but that’s what gramophore records 
are for. A major contribution to the 
library, and it is perhaps worth noting Mr. 
Augustus John’s dictum that the best 
English is spoken in Carmarthenshire. 

R.W. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 4 in 
B flat minor, Op. 60. Overture: 
Leonora No. 1, Op. 138. B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. Recorded June 
Ist; 1939. H.M.V. ALP1598 (12 in., 
30s. plus 11s. 84d. P.T.). 

The reissue of these two Toscanini 
performances from his London Beethoven 
concerts of 1939 is mainly interesting 
because we have a later performance of the 
same symphony available for comparison 
(R.C.A. RB16103). Toscanini’s American 
recordings have often been criticised, not 
only for their unattractive sound but with 
regret that this great conductor made the 
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MANTOVANI Christmas Album 

Adeste fideles; Hark! The herald angels sing; 
God rest ye merry, gentlemen; 

White Christmas; Good King Wenceslas; 

O holy night; The first Nowell; 

Joy to the world; Silent night, holy night; 
O Tannenbaum; Midnight waltz; Nazareth; 
O little town of Bethlehem; 

The skaters waltz 

MANTOVANI AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
SKL 4022 


Wagner DIE WALKURE 

Act III and Todesverkiindigung from Act II 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, OTTO EDELMANN, 
SET SVANHOLM, MARIANNE SCHECH, etc. 
with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

conducted by GEORG SOLTI 

SXL 2031-2 


When the monaural version of this recording 
appeared last December, we called it an epoch- 
making event; now that it is released in stereo, 
the same recording makes history for the 
second time! This is the first large-scale grand 
opera issue in full frequency stereophonic sound, 
and the fruits of the very special efforts which 
went into its making can now, in stereo, be 
appreciated to the full. This is a uniquely 
thrilling issue. 


From David with Love 

Poppa piccolino—Funiculi funicula; 
Lover, come back to me; Unless; 

Song of the vagabonds; My one true love; 
Only a rose; Vienna, city of my dreams; 
March of the Grenadiers; The desert song; 
Throw open wide your window; 

Tell me tonight; Goodbye 

DAVID WHITFIELD 

SKL 4026 





Bizet 
CARMEN—Suite 
L’ARLESIENNE—Suite 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
SXL 2037 


Chopin 
LES SYLPHIDES 
Delibes 
LA SOURCE—Excerpts 
THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by PETER MAAG 
SXL 2044 


Tchaikovsky 
SERENADE IN C MAJOR 
FOR STRINGS, OP. 48 
Mozart 
EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK, K.525 
THE STRINGS OF 
THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORG SOLTI 
SXL 2046 


‘RECORDS ' your monthly guide to good ré 


TED HEATH Swings in Hi-Stereo 

‘C’ Jam blues; Three for the blues; 

My funny valentine; I like to recognise the tune; 
Love me or leave me; Ja-da; Boomsie; 

Big Ben: Sophisticated lady; 

Wrap your troubles in dreams; Over the rainbow 
TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 

SKL 4023 


Puccini LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST 
RENATA TEBALDI, MARIO DEL MONACO, 
CORNELL MACNEIL, etc. 

with THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
OF L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, 
ROME 

conducted by FRANCO CAPUANA 

SXL 2039-41 (Italian/English libretto, 5/-) 


The other major operatic issue in this November 
release is of a Puccini work well-loved but 
rarely performed in this country. The famous 
Italian opera team of Tebaldi and del Monaco is 
heard to full advantage now in full fre uency 
stereophonic sound. 


The Spirit of Pageantry 

The spirit of pageantry: 

Ceremonial march from ‘Aida’; Lustspiel; 
Wee MacGregor; Light cavalry; 

The windjammer; Heilan’ laddie 

BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS 
conducted by 

MAJOR F. J. HARRIS, A.R.C.M., M.B.E. 
SKL 4028 
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Waltz magic in Stereofidelity 
Kiss me again; Glamorous night; 

Sleepy lagoon; Dear love, my love; 

That naughty waltz; The kiss in your eyes; 
A kiss in the dark; Dreamy melody; 

The waltz you saved for me; Missouri waltz; 
A little street where old friends meet; 
Dream lover 

BOB SHARPLES AND HIS MUSIC 
SKL 4024 
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RENATA TEBALDI Operatic Recital 

Mozart Le Nozze di Figaro—Porgi amor; Dove 
sono i bei momenti; Cilea Adriana Lecouvreur 
—Io son l’umile ancella; Poveri fiori; 
Catalani La Wally—Ne mai dunque avro pace; 
Mascagni Lodoletta—Flammen perdonami; 
Rossini William Tell—Selva opaca; 

Refice Cecilia—Per amor di Gesu (L’Annunzio); 
Grazie sorelle (La morte di Cecilia) 
RENATA TEBALDI 

with THE ORCHESTRA OF 
L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 

SXL 2043 


" 


The voice of the world’s greatest Italian soprano, 
gloriously as it has been brought to us on so 
many full frequency range recordings, now 
Springs even more wonderfully to life on this 
ffss recital disc. 


Hi Fi-esta 

The nearness of you; La vie en rose; 

The rose in her hair; Orchids in the moonlight; 
Dolores; April in Portugal; National emblem; 
Under the bridges of Paris; Ramona; Jealousy: 
La rosita; Estrellita 

EDMUNDO ROS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
from Edmundo Ros’ Club, London 

SKL 4029 














Schubert 
SYMPHONY No.9 IN C MAJOR—‘THE GREAT” 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
SXL 2045 


Josef Krips’ interpretation of Schubert’s Great 
C major symphony on a monaural Decca LP 
has for long been accepted as one of the finest 
versions of this work in the catalogue. Now he 
conducts it again in all the wonder of full 
frequency stereophonic sound. 


The Blue Danube waltz 
Johann Strauss The Blue Danube waltz; 
Accelerations waltz; Emperor waltz; 
Roses of the South waltz; Pizzicato polka; 
THE VIENNA 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
SXL 2047 


d buying. From all record shops, PRICE 6d. 


Cuban Moonlight 
Vereda tropical; Majorca; Siboney; Ay-ay-ay; 
El truco de Pernambuco; Green eyes; 

Rumba matumba; Stars in your eyes; 

Os quindins de Yaya; The moon was yellow; 
Nostalgia; Hold me close tonight; 

Perfidia; Frenesi 

STANLEY BLACK AND HIS PIANO 
WITH LATIN AMERICAN RHYTHM 
SKL 4025 


CARLO BERGONZI Operatic Recital 

Verdi Aida—Celeste Aida; 

Luisa Miller—Quando le sere al placido; 

La Forza del Destino—O tu che in 

seno agli angeli: 

Il Trovatore—Ah! Si ben mio; 

Un Ballo in Maschera—Ma se m’é forza perderti; 
Meverbeer L’Africana—O paradiso; 

Giordano Andrea Chenier—Come un bel di di maggio; 
Cilea Adriana Lecouvreur—La dolcissima effigie: 
L’anima ho stanca; 

Puccini Tosca—Recondita armonia; 

E lucevan le stelle; 

Manon Lescaut—Donna non vidi mai 

CARLO BERGONZI 

with THE ORCHESTRA OF 

L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 
SXL 2048 

This recording was greeted with tremendous 
enthusiasm when it first appeared on a mon- 
aural Decca LP. In full frequency stereophonic 
sound the fine singing on it is reproduced with 
infinitely greater life, spaciousness and realism. 


Schubert 

OCTET IN F MAJOR OP. 166 
THE VIENNA OCTET 
SXL 2028 


Great Sacred Songs 

KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 

with THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 

SXL 2049 








Beethoven 

PIANO CONCERTO No. 3 IN C MINOR, OP. 37 
RUBINSTEIN 

with THE SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 

SB-2008 


Franck 

SYMPHONY IN D MINOR 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CHARLES MUNCH 

SB-2009 


Beethoven 

SYMPHONY No. 7IN A MAJOR, OP. 92 

THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by REINER 

SB-2010 
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RCA records 


South Pacific—soundtrack recording 


Overture; Dites-moi; Cock-eyed optimist; 


Twin soliloquies; Some enchanted evening; 


Bloody Mary; My girl back home; There is 
nothin’ like a dame; Bali Ha’i; I’m gonna 
wash that man right outa my hair; I’m in 
love with a wonderful guy; Younger than 

springtime; Happy talk; Honey bun; 
Carefully taught; This nearly was mine: 
Finale 


SB-2011 
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Highland Pageantry 

Fanfare for a dignified occasion; All the blue 
bonnets are over the border; Black Watch 
march past by companies—medley; Medley; 
Highland pageantry; Wee MacGregor; 
Medley; Medley of Harry Lauder songs; The 
barren rocks of Aden; The black bear; 
Highland laddie 

THE BLACK WATCH 

SF-5013 


To wish you a merry Christmas 





A star in the east; The gifts they gave; The 
son of Mary; The twelve days of Christmas; 
Where the little Jesus sleeps; Medley; Mary, 
Mary; Jehovah the Lord will provide; Silent 
night; Christmas is coming; Medley; I heard 
the bells on Christmas Day 
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bulk of his records when he was a very old 
man and, some would say, past his prime. 

It is true that in his last days he did seem 
sometimes to force the pace and to press on 
relentlessly. Comparison between these two 
performances of the 4th Symphony, how- 
ever, reveals very little difference indeed. 
Perhaps the last two movements, the third 
in particular, are a fraction faster and are 
pressed a little hard, but the pace of the 
slow movement in the American perform- 
ance feels just that bit easier and the phrase 
shaping more affectionate. 

Those deeply interested in different 
performances by the same conductor will be 
attracted by the two records—they will find 
how little a really great artist changes his 
reading of a work. Others will no doubt 
prefer the 1954 recording, for its sound, 
though not remarkably good, is better than 
this rather congested 1939 reissue with, 
as another disadvantage, its varying quality 
due, one imagines, to the deterioration of 
sound towards the end of each original 
short side. The 1954 record, with Beeth- 
oven’s 5th on the reverse, is also better 
value. 

But—there always seems to be a “‘but”— 
here you can have the only Toscanini 
recording of the Overture Leonora No. 1, and 
a lovely performance it is, too, as those who 


The GRAMOPHONE 


lavishes the same sort of loving care on the 
soloist’s part as he brings to all his orchestral 
Mozart. Yet I don’t know that it is all 
outstanding enough to make this something 
of great historical interest, unless it be 
simply as an example of how a great con- 
ductor played the piano. 

To hear anything that, say, Lotte 
Lehmann recorded at this date, 1937; would 
send me rushing to buy the record, simply 
because such a singer has an individuality 
of artistry (not unconnected with the mere 
fact that she was a singer and not an 
instrumentalist) that nobody else will quite 
recapture, even though they may surpass 
her. But piano playing is a different 
matter and while we would give anything 
now to hear Liszt or Busoni, Bruno Walter’s 
playing, for all its skill, doesn’t have that 
interest. I do not wish to underestimate it, 
for it is good. But, sentimental associations 
apart, this does not seem to me to be a very 
significant “‘great recording of the century”’. 

Nor does the performance of the Nacht- 
musik, charming as it is. Walter and his 
Viennese players give it a real Viennese 
grace and it is indeed full of lovely touches 
of phrasing and loving care, but the work 
itself, for all its perennial delight, is not of 
the importance of, say, the Mahler and 
Bruckner Walter was conducting at that 
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Pleading is little more than a shop ballad 
but, as I well remember at the ballad 
concerts of long ago, Maggie Teyte knows 
just how to put it over and make us believe 
in it for the time being. The balance and 
recording are excellent, and both artists 
make this a most enjoyable disc. Now we 
want the greater Maggie Teyte of French 
song, and the sooner the better. A.R. 


MOZART. Le Nozze di Figaro: “Non 
piu so”; “Venite inginocchiatevi” ; 
“Deh vieni, non tardar’” (Recorded 
February 1927). Don Giovanni: 
“Batti, batti, o bel Masetto”’ (Recorded 
May 1926). Elisabeth Schumann 
(soprano). H.M.V. 7ER5095 (7 in., 
13s. plus 5s. 1d. P.T.). 

A wonderful souvenir of an exquisite 
Mozart singer, and also of a time when 
‘Non pid andrai” and “‘Venite, inginocchia- 
tevi’? were sung at a speed which allowed 
them, in fact, to be sung, rather than pecked 
at in the modern manner. For one need 
not be literally breathless to suggest the 
breathless excitement of the amorous page. - 
To hear Schumann sing is to love her. But 
oh, H.M.V.—ye have transcribed two arias 
both in F major, “‘Deh vieni” and “Batti, 
batti’, at two different pitches! How 
could this happen ? and on the same side, 


i 
$3 
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have treasured their SP disc of this will 
testify. 

I have written the above father as if this 
were meant to be a competitive issue, but 
it is, of course, intended primarily as an 
historical document and on that account we 
can be grateful. 


~ 
? 


too. The cover is a charming Hamburg 
photograph of Schumann as, presumably, 
Zerlina. A.P. 


time in Vienna (but most of this, I suppose, 
was never recorded). 

I hope that many readers will disagree 
with me, for the transfer has been very well 
done indeed (as always with these reissues 
from E.M.I.), it all sounds very well; and 
the record is accompanied by a well- 
produced booklet which, besides details of 
the original recordings and other facts, gives 
a fully analytical note on the music, as well 
as other short essays and photographs of 
interest. T.H. 


MAGGIE TEYTE. The Libertine: 
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JOHN McCORMACK. Irish Songs. 
Little town in the ould County Down ; 
Macushla ; Where the River Shannon 
flows ; Somewhere a voice is calling ; 
Then you’ll remember me ; The foggy 
dew; When Irish eyes are smiling ; 
There is a flower that bloometh ; Molly 
Bawn; Molly Brannigan; Mother 
Machree; Kathleen Mavourneen ; 
The rose of Tralee ; I hear you calling 
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MOZART. Piano Concerto No. 20 in 
D minor, K.466. Bruno Walter 
(piano). Recorded May, 1937. 
Serenade No. 13 in G major, K.525, 
‘¢EFine kleine Nachtmusik’’. 
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Recorded December, 1936. Both with 
the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter. H.M.V. COLH36 (12 in., 
30s. plus 11s. 84d. P.T.). 

There is, of course, no particular merit in 
directing a piano concerto from the key- 
board, any more than there is in conducting 
without a score—though the public lets 
itself be impressed all too easily by that. The 
sole question of any importance is, is the 
result of having one artist as soloist and 
conductor a conception of the work which 
is more unified than when two persons are 
involved ? I have yet to hear such a per- 
formance. When it is done as well as it is 
here, I would say that the result eguals the 
combined artistry of soloist and sympathetic 
accompanist, but I do not find it superior. 

The likeliest danger when a concerto is 
directed from the keyboard is dull and even 
slovenly orchestral playing, but the Vienna 
Philharmonic can certainly not be accused 
of that. Ensemble between soloist and 
orchestra is impeccable and all the playing 
is as lively and pointed as if a conductor 
were in constant charge. The performance, 
then, must be judged on its soloist and in 
relation to other soloists. Walter’s playing 
is clean and sparkling—he had originally 
intended to be a concert pianist—and he 


*‘Nymphs and Shepherds” (Shadwell 
Purcell arr. Cummings). Pleading, 
Op. 48, No. 1 (Salmon-Elgar). King 
Arthur: “ Fairest Isle” (Dryden- 
Purcell). Coming thro’ the rye 


(Traditional). Now sleeps the 
crimson petal, - 3 No. 2 
(Tennyson-Quilter). Dame Maggie 


Teyte (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano). H.M.V. 7ER5101 (7 in., 13s. 
plus 5s. 1d. P.T.). 

These recordings are some of a number 
made and first issued in the war years and 
represent Maggie Teyte in the less familiar 
role of a singer of English songs, but they 
are none the less welcome for that. 

Her clear enunciation of the words is, as 
ever, a joy and her golden sensuous tone is 
particularly well suited to Quilter’s lovely 
song Now sleeps the crimson petal, in which, 
also, her phrasing of “so fold thyself, my 
dearest, thou, and slip into my bosom”’, a 
difficult line, is perfect. She sings Nymphs 
and Shepherds with great charm—the quiet 
end is a delightfully imaginative touch— 
and in Coming thro’ the rye she makes us see 
the lads falling for her in heaps while the 
jealous girls look on. I liked the “twink” in 
Gerald Moore’s playing of the last bars. 
Fairest isle is a little short-breathed and the 
least successful thing on the disc. Elgar’s 


me. John McCormack (tenor). 
R.C.A. Camden CDN1002 (12 in.,. 
19s. 94d. plus 7s. 84d. P.T.). 


JOHN McCORMACK. Song Recital. 
Jeannie with the light brown hair. She 
is far from the Land. Drink to me only 
with thine eyes. Sweetly she sleeps, my 
Alice fair. John McCormack (tenor). 
H.M.V. 7EB6034 (7 in., 8s. 6d. plus 
3s. 4d. P.T.). 

The fact that R.C.A. have begun to issue 
their: Camden discs in this country will 
delight all who love singing: for in this 
low-priced series there are such treasures 
as a two-disc set of Rosa Ponselle, and 
collections by Martinelli, De Luca, Reth- 
berg, Bori, and many others. The first 
vocal Camden to appear is a curious choice, 
I think; for although McCormack is a 
beloved and great artist, his pre-electric 
recordings tend rather, nowadays, to be 





: The immortal Irish tenor 


John McCormack 


Songs, including Jeanie with the 
light-brown hair, etc. 


H.M.V. 7EB6034 (E.P.) 
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collectors’ pieces ; and nine of the fourteen 
Irish songs on this disc are pre-electric 
recordings dating from 1911-16. 

Now it may seem a great heresy ; but I 
must own that I love the later McCormack 
more than the earlier. On this record, it is 
Mother Machree and Kathleen Mavourneen and 
I hear you calling me of 1927, and The Rose 
of Tralee of 1930, which I shall play again 
and again (the first two used to be available 
on H.M.V. 7ER5066, but this has now been 
withdrawn). For it is in these recordings of 
the Twenties that the tenor’s arts—of 
phrasing, with the most wonderfully subtle 
rhythm and amazing breath control, and 
of pronouncing, uttering and shaping 
words with a beauty that can move the 
stony-hearted to tears—reach their pinnacle; 
and his mature tone is to my ears even 
more beautiful than that of his youth. The 
way that he sings, in Kathleen Mavourneen, 
‘the horn of the hunter’’, and then “It may 
be for years—and it may be for ever’’, are 
examples of high art. In The Rose of 
Tralee there is a wonderful moment in each 
stanza when he sings: “Ah, no, ’twas 
the .. .” (recalling a similar phrase in The 
Meeting of the Waters—a record which, I 
hope, will become available again). But 
whichever phrases I point to, there will be 
listeners who discover “something more 
exquisite still”. Among the earlier discs 
here, my favourites are Where the River 
Shannon flows (1912), “When other lips” 
(“Then you’ll remember me”’) from The 
Bohemian Girl (1916), and a very Irish 
Molly Brannigan (1913). The Foggy Dew 
(1913) (not the same song as Britten 
arranged) and “There is a flower’ (from 
Maritana) (1912) do not come out very well. 
The famous J hear you calling me, with its 
marvellous close, is of course beyond 
praise. There is a good sleeve-note by Max 
de Schauensee. 

The H.M.V. 7-inch contains an essential 
McCormack record, Jeannie with the light 
brown hair, and its coupling (from DA1405), 
Sweetly she sleeps. These are piano-accom- 
panied (Edwin Schneider). She is far from 
the land and Drink to me only (originally 
DB2849) have orchestra ; both are beauti- 
ful. Readers may like to be reminded of 
the other two EPs still available: the late 
recital accompanied by Gerald Moore on 
7ER5054 ; and 7EB6029, without which 
no vocal collection can be considered 
adequate, for here tone, phrasing, rhythm, 
and the power of recreating a situation (in 
Terence’s Farewell), are all bewitching. 

And now, please, we must have McCor- 
mack in opera, and in Lieder. A.P. 

* * . 

The three artistes represented on the four 
records which are reviewed were all out- 
standing figures in the operatic world of 
the eighties and nineties, and are truly 
representative of the Golden Age of opera. 
The recordings, though naturally technic- 
ally imperfect when judged by modern 
standards, give a vivid idea of the original 
voices, and the transfers have been well 
carried out, while obvious care has been 
taken to ensure that the originals were 
played at the correct speed, thus making 
certain that the re-recordings are heard in 
the correct keys. 
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I would urge the manufacturers to allow 
a wider blank margin to the discs. The 
copies for review are recorded almost to the 
edge of the record, and it is very difficult to 
place the stylus in the first groove with any 
certainty. 


SIGRID ARNOLDSON. La Traviata: 
**Ah, fors’é lui ” ; “‘Addio del passato” 
(Verdi). Der Freischiitz: “ Leise, 
leise (Weber). Manon: “ Heélas 
Yoiseau qui fuit’’ (Massenet). Bel- 
cantodisc EB8 (7 in., 45 r.p.m., 
16s. 8d.). 

Arnoldson’s original recordings are very 
rare in England, since only two—the 
excerpts from Carmen—were originally issued 
here. The H.M.V. Archive series, in 
addition to the Habafiera from Carmen, 
included “Una voce poco fa” and 
*““Connais-tu le pays ”’. 

The four titles contained on this disc are 
thus virtually first editions as far as England 
is concerned, and they all show what one 
would expect from a distinguished prima 
donna of the late nineteenth century—a 
beautifully even emission of voice, and an 
ease and security in the top notes, such as 
one seldom hears today. Not unnaturally, 
since she had been singing for over twenty 
years in opera when the first of these 
recordings was made, the voice sounds a 
little tired in places, and while this gives an 
appropriate sense of world-weariness in 
“*Ah, fors’é lui ’’, it is definitely out of place 
in the excerpt from Manon, which is better 
known as “ N’est-ce plus ma main ”’. There 
is little of the cocotte or even the coquette 
in this Manon, and one cannot imagine her 
ever being far from a long pair of white 
kid gloves ! 

**‘Addio del passato ”’ is again sung with 
fine legato, and much less emotion than is 
customary today, but it is an object-lesson 
to all young singers interested in the art of 
voice production. “ Leise, leise ”’ is smooth, 
and the timbre is invariably lovely, although 
the voice lacks a certain youthful freshness. 

In view of the great historical importance 
of the artiste, and the excellence of the 
re-recordings, this little disc can be strongly 
recommended to all lovers of bel canto. 


MATTIA BATTISTINI. Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia: ‘Largo al Factotum” 
(Rossini). Marta: ‘“ Il mio Lionello” 
(Flotow). Damnation of Faust: 
** Su queste rose ”’ (Berlioz). Zampa: 
** Perche tremar ”’ (Hérold). Belcanto- 
disc EB13 ‘7 in., 45 r.p.m., 16s. 8d.). 

Battistini was indeed “‘ La gloria d’Italia ”’ 
and no other baritone who has recorded has 
approached him in the arts and graces of 
the bel canto school. His first records were 
made in 1902-3, when he was 46 years old, 
but these were replaced in 1907 by a superb 
series with orchestral accompaniment, and 
from then on, until 1924, he was a prolific 
recorder. 

The only example of his first series which 
is given on this disc is the “ Largo al 
Factotum ”, and I am sure that the singer 
looked upon this as more of a joke than a 
serious example of his art. It is sung with 
little sense of style, owing to the necessity of 
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recording it on a 10-inch disc, which 
allowed no time for any niceties of inter- 
pretation. Unfortunately something goes 
wrong after the repetition of “‘ Tutti mi 
chiedono, tutti mi vogliono”’ and either 
the singer has a momentary lapse of memory, 
or else he is not accustomed to singing the 
aria at such a pace. The result is that from 
then on it can only be described as a free- 
for-all, with Battistini nosing away at the 
end to win by a short head ! 

Apart from this curiosity, the disc contains 
three supreme examples of the baritone’s 
great art. “Il mio I.ionello”, with its 
beautifully poised high notes, and the 
astounding agility of the cadenza, ‘“ Su 
queste rose ”’ with its perfect legato, and the 
very rare “* Perche tremar” are all] truly 
great recordings, and the little disc is a 
bargain for collectors. 


PAUL HENRI PLANCON. Roméo et 
Juliette: “Allons, jeunes gens!” 
(Gounod). Le Chalet: ‘ Vallons de 
l’Helvétie ’’ (Adam). Le Lazzarone 
(Ferrari). Le Caid: Air du Tambour 
Major (Thomas). Belcantodisc EB16 
(7 in., 45 r.p.m., 16s. 8d.). 

PAUL HENRI PLANCON. Faust: “Le 
veau d’or”: Sérénade de Mephisto- 
phélés (Gounod). Marta: Canzone 
del Porter (Flotow). L’Etoile du 
Nord: “O jours heureux” (Meyer- 
beer). Belcantodisc EB17 (7 in., 
45 r.p.m., 16s. 8d.). 

The recordings of Plangon are justly 
famous, and there is little which need be 
said about the individual items on these 
two discs. All the transfers have been well 
carried out,. and the choice of selection 
could hardly have been bettered. The 
cover notes include useful biographical 
details and dates of recordings. I note that 
the Serenade from Faust is shown as the 
recording of January 1906, but I feel quite 
certain that it is the earlier American 
recording of January 1904, since it is quite 
definitely with piano accompaniment, while 
the 1906 version was with what then passed 
for an orchestra ! 

The gem of these two discs is the incredibly 
beautiful “‘ Vallons de |l’Helvétie ’? which 
opens with a wonderful ’cello-like legato 
section, and this is followed by a superb 
display of coloratura singing, which cer- 
tainly could not be equalled by any living 
male singer. The Drum Major’s song is 
another astounding display, and this is 
combined with a rhythmic sense and a 
lightness of touch which make it quite 
irresistible. Another of Plancon’s very 
finest recordings is the Porter Song from 
Marta, and those who have never heard this 
record before will be amazed to hear two 
perfect trills which would be the envy of 
most aspiring sopranos today ! J.F. 
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A magnificent recording achievement {iii 
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CLASSICAL REISSUES 


After a summer spent largely in checking 
how the singers I write about sound in real 
life, I find myself with a certain amount of 
catching-up to do. First, let me consider 
some of those single discs, of excerpts from 
complete recorded operas. 

The abridged version of Humperdinck’s 
Hansel und Gretel is on D.G.G. DG17100 
(a 10-inch disc, and so considerably cheaper 
than the two 12-inchers of the complete set 
which A.R. reviewed in October last year, 
or than the Columbia alternative). The 
abridgement is well made. It was probably 
sensible of the editor to shorten the Prelude 
on such a disc, leaving only enough of it to 
set the atmosphere of this adorable opera. 
Then we have, briefly, the dancing game, 
Gretel’s ““Ein Mannlein’’, the trio with the 
cuckoo, the Sandman, and Evening Prayer. 
On the other side the discovery of the 
Gingerbread House, the nibbling and the 
arrest by the Witch ; “Hocus Pocus” and 
the Witch’s Ride; the freeing of the 
children, the happy waltz, and the finale. 
A good deal. I think this an attractive disc, 
excellently recorded, although, as A.R. said, 
the performance is not really so subtle a 
one as Columbia’s with Schwarzkopf, 
Grimmer and Karajan; here it is Rita 
Streich, Gisela Litz and Fritz Lehmann. 
I miss the ‘‘Sshh”’ of the Sandman’s Song ; 
and agree with A.R. about the excellence 
of Res Fischer’s Witch. But surely, as 
Christmas comes on, even more welcome 
would be a shortened Hansel und Gretel like 
this, but with Anna Pollak and Marion 
Studholme and the excellent Sadler’s 
Wells Company ? 

D.G.G.’s_ abridged Entfiihrung (or 
Seraglio) is on DG17113, again a 10-inch 
disc—and a first glance at the contents 
suggests that an impossible amount of music 
has been crammed on to it. But in fact the 
abridgement is even more radical than the 
titles suggest, for there is only one verse of 
Osmin’s ‘‘Wer ein Liebchen’’, and no 
orchestral ritornello to ‘“‘Martern aller 
Arten” (it begins straight on the voice) ; 
and the vaudeville finale skips Belmonte’s 
and Constanze’s verses, starting straight off 
with Blonde’s. Apart from these pieces we 
have the Overture, Osmin’s ‘“Solche 
hergelauf’ne Laffen”, “Konstanze . . . O 
wie Angstlich”’, the janissaries’ chorus, 
““Welche Wonne’”’, ‘“Vivat Bacchus’’, “Wenn 
der Freude Tranen’’, “In Mohrenland”’ 
(first and last verses only), and “O, wie 
will ich”. The performance, well known by 
now, is admirable, for Ferenc Fricsay 
understands the special youthful freshness 
of this opera (it has a quality Mozart did 
not recapture in the later, greater works). 
Maria Stader is probably as good a 
Constanze as there is today, and Ernst 
Hafliger an elegant and eloquent Belmonte; 
while Rita Streich (Blonde), Martin 
Vantin (Pedrillo) and Josef “reindl 
(Osmin) are all excellent. About ten 
sentences of spoken dialogue have been 
retained, to introduce or bridge the musical 
numbers: a good idea. It makes the record 
really seem a shortened Entfiihrung, not just 
“highlights’’. 

This is probably the place to mention 
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another reissue from the same complete set, 
though it is a 45 r.p.m. disc, EPL30140. 
Here, we have “‘Martern aller Arten”’ com- 
plete with ritornello, and on the other side 
one of my favourite numbers in all the score, 
the duet between Konstanze and Belmonte 
when they believe they are to die. There 
is the long, accompanied recitative ““Welch 
ein Geschick’’, exquisitely sung especially 
by Hafliger, and then the duet ‘‘Meinet- 
wegen sollt’ du sterben” (actually Hafliger 
sings the alternative text, ““Ha, du solltest 
fiir mich sterben’’). 

There is one serious drawback to these 
Deutsche Grammophon abridged versions— 
or rather two. First, the musical numbers 
are not divided by scrolls, so there is no 
finding your way about. Second, the sleeve- 
notes are totally inadequate, and indeed the 
listing of the Entfiihrung disc merely gives 
such headings as “‘No. 12—Aria’’, no further 
explanation, only misleading indications of 
what characters are concerned. This is in 
strong contrast to the excellent notes for the 
Columbia abridged Rigoletto and the 
Decca abridged Otello (both the work of 
Mr. Dyneley Hussey), which make it quite 
clear what the excerpts are, and how they 
fit into the opera as a whole. 

The Rigoletto (33CX 1582) is to be valued 
highly for the Gilda of Maria Meneghini 
Callas and the Jester of Tito Gobbi ; and 
anyone who has decided for the Cetra set 
of the complete opera might well like to 
obtain this Columbia record also, as a 
“supplement”. The issue has already been 
extensively reviewed, and reconsidered, in 
these pages, so I will merely list the excerpts : 
Prelude ; “Della mia bella . . . Questa o 
quella”; ‘Pari siamo .. . Figlia! Mio 
padre!” ; “‘Deh non parlare”; “E il sol 
... Caro nome”; ‘“‘Zitti, zitti’” ; “‘Povero 
Rigoletto ... Cortigiani”; ‘“Tutte le feste’’; 
“Solo per me... Si vendetta”; “La donna 
é mobile” ; Quartet. It will be seen that 
the “highlights” have been arranged, to 
good effect, in long sequences. Giuseppe di 
Stefano is the Duke; Tullio Serafin 
conducts, sometimes adopting a curiously 
stately gait. 

Otello (LXT5450) contains “Una vela... 
Esultate!”’ ; Iago’s Brindisi; Love Duet, 
starting at “Quando narravi”; Credo; 
“Era la notte ... Si, pel ciel” ; “Dio ti 
giocondi”; “Dio mi potevi’”; Willow 
Song; Ave Maria; “Niun mi tema”. 
Here again is a case where people who (like 
me) have decided for the Toscanini Ofello 
may well be interested in the “highlights” 
of the other performance—though for an 
abridged Otello as the only version in a 
library I would still recommend the older 
Philips disc with Eleanor Steber and Vinay. 
Otello is Del Monaco’s best role ; Renata 
Tebaidi sings Desdemona with great beauty 
of tone ; but why is the whole of her Willow 
Song not here ? First, the thrilling passage 
where the noise of the wind startles 
Desdemona is missing ;_ there is a cut from 
the “la sua gloria” before it to the “io per 
amarloe per morir”’ after it. Did this happen 
on the set? I cannot detect a tape-join 
across the phrase. The excerpt ends here, 
without the wonderful “Emilia, addio”’ ; 
and there is a scroll before the Ave Maria. 
Aldo Protti is not a particularly imagin- 
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ative Iago. Excellent recording. 

The Decca Don Giovanni “Highlights” 
(LXT5443) is another recommendable 
issue with a great deal on it: ‘“‘Notte e 
giorno’’ to the death of the Commendatore ; 
the Anna/Ottavio duet; ‘‘Madamina’”’ ; 
“La ci darem”; “Ah! fuggi il traditor”’ ; 
“Or sai chi lonore”; ‘Dalla sua pace”’ ; 
*Finch’ han dal vino”; “Batti, batti’’ ; 
Serenade ; “‘Vedrai carino’”’; ‘‘Ah pieta! 
Signori miei” ; “Il mio tesoro” ; “In quali 
eccesi’” ; ‘“*‘Mi tradi’”?: the final Moral. 
The main gap here is of Anna’s second aria, 
which I particularly regret since the Anna is 
Suzanne Danco, a soprano who Decca 
seem to have left unrecorded for far too long 
(I wish they would reissue her ‘Come 
scoglio”” and the unpublished “Per pieta”’ 
as an EP) ; and the surprising inclusion is 
Leporello’s “Ah pieta! Signori miei’, a 
dullish piece, often cut in actual perform- 
ances. Siepi’s Don is dangerous and 
charming, and Corena’s Leporello is filled 
with character. Lisa della Casa voices 
Elvira’s music beautifully, but, like many 
another Mozart singer of today, she harbours 
the quaint belief that when Mozart wrote 
repeated notes at cadence-points, he meant 
repeated notes to be sung—and thus, in both 
the recitative and aria of “Mi tradi’, she 
loses the expressive effect of phrase after 
phrase. Giiden is a nimble Zerlina, though 
she makes the Italian word forte rhyme with 
porter. Krips conducts the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic in a easily paced, attractive read- 
ing, and the recording is very good. 

The omission of the Overture strikes me 
as sensible, since anyone who particularly 
wants it can generally buy it some other 
way. The Overture is omitted, too, on the 
Decca “Highlights from Le Nozze di 
Figaro” (LXT5459)—rather more regret- 
table, since the conductor here is Erich 
Kleiber. Listening to the Kleiber Figaro 
with the full score open before one is a source 
of unfailing delight: it is so clear, the 
balance and the sound and the phrasing are 
all beautiful. And so this is a record [| 
recommend to everyone who cannot run to 
the whole thing on five discs. The excerpts 
here are :““Cinque ! dieci!’’ (but no “Se a 
casa’’) ; “Se vuol ballare’’, with recitative ; 
*“‘La vendetta” ; “Non so pid”’; “Non pit 
andrai” ; “‘Porgiamor”’ ; “Voi che sapete”’ ; 
the “‘recognition”’ sextet; ‘“Dove sono”’, with 
recitative ; the Letter Duet; “‘Aprite un 
po’ ’’, with recitative ; “Deh vieni’’, without 
it; and then the final scene, starting with 
that lovely passage, “Tutto é tranquillo’’, 
where Figa* 1s moved by the beauty of the 
night to make classical references, while 
strings lap round the melting woodwind 
and horn phrases. But Siepi misses the 
magic of the music here; in general, he 
suggests a clever, but not a nimble, Figaro. 
Lisa della Casa as the Countess is beautiful 
of voice, but somewhat blank, and spoils 
**Porgi amor”’ by singing the last two notes 
of “‘tesoro’’, and similar endings, to the same 
note. Giiden is a bright Susanna, and 
Danco sings Cherubino’s two arias most 
beautifully. Kleiber lets us down only once, 
at the Countess’s fina] intervention, ““Almeno 
io per loro perdono otterro?”. Here, to 
quote Spike Hughes, “in the space of four 
bars Mozart sums up the character of the 
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Countess, her good manners and her belief 
that it is high time everyone grew up and 
stopped playing the fool”. Kleiber makes 
no pause to “‘place”’ the phrase ; he runs 
straight into it, so that it does not have a 
chance to make its “dazzling, breath- 
taking”’ effect. 

Abridged operas done, I turn to some 
complete opera sets and others which have 
already been reviewed in these pages, but 
appear now, after a period of withdrawal, 
in another form or with .another label. 
When I reviewed the Columbia Ballo in 
Maschera \ast October, I suggested that the 
Cetra Ballo in Maschera (LPC1250) 
might well prove a formidable rival, if ever 
its price dropped to a standard level— 
particularly since it is on two discs, against 
Co1umbia’s and H.M.\V.’s three. Well, this 
Cetra set now has been pressed by Rare 
Records in Manchester ; it is a lot cheaper 
than either of its rivals ; it has Tagliavini 
in excellent form as Riccardo, and many 
other virtues. Martha, also with Tagliavini, 
and with Elena Rizzieri in the title-role 
and Tagliabue as Plunkett, has also joined 
the English Cetra catalogue in well- 
engineered British pressings (LPC1254). 

Among the recordings which were once 
H.M.V. and are now R.C.A., manufactured 
by Decca, Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors turns up in good time for 
Christmas, with a new number, RB16083. 
Toscanini’s blazing account of the Verdi 
Requiem, with Nelli, Barbieri, Di 
Stefano and Siepi, is also an important 
re-comer, R.C.A. RB16131-2. Oiseau-Lyre 
have coupled two important choral works, 
each formerly a separate 10-inch, on 
OL50166. These are Purcell’s Come ye sons 
of art and Lully’s Miserere: see reviews in 
October and November 1954, respectively. 
Briefly, for those whose copies of the 
magazine do not run back so far, the Purcell 
is a grand and colourful and thoroughly 
attractive work, while the Lully, serene, 
ethereal, is far more instantly enjoyable and 
eloquent than anyone suspicious of old 
music could suspect it to be. English soloists 
under Antony Lewis—and recommended. 

Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, a beautiful work, 
used to be available inconveniently on four 
10-inch sides ; recut on to two 12-inch, it is 
a far more attractive proposition (Supraphon 
LPV228-9), and the recording sounds some- 
what improved—though to be honest, the 
chorus is still not quite in focus. Nevertheless 
I enjoyed rehearing this set. The male 
soloists are first-rate, Beno Blachut and 
Karel Kalas ; the women, Tikalova and 
Krasova, are rather less good, though not 


ineffective. Talich conducts the Czech 
Philharmonic. 
~ * ~ * 


Now for some shorter discs, MP and EP. 
Tatyana’s Letter Scene, from Eugene Onegin, 
was for some time not conveniently to be 
bought. There was Tebaldi, in Italian, in 
a mixed recital recorded during a gala night 
in the Chicago Opera House; and Albanese, 
on one side of a 10-inch LP. Now we have 
Valerie Heybal, on one side of an MP, 
Decca LW5338. This comes, of course, from 
the Belgrade complete recording. Miss 
Heybal sings out (in Russian) with a full 
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voice, attractive in tone ; there is passion 
in her interpretation, but not much subtlety. 
What we really need is Welitsch’s perform- 
ance in a new edition. Still, I can imagine 
that someone who has enjoyed Onegin at 
Sadler’s Wells, or in a broadcast or record- 
ing, would find this record a pleasant 
reminder of the music. On the other side 
there is Onegin’s “‘Written Words” and 
Lensky’s “‘Faint echo of my youth’, both 
well sung by Dusan Popovic and Drago 
Starc. But for some strange reason the side 
concludes not with Gremin’s aria, but with 
the Polonaise. Strong, clear recording. 

_ My next three discs are not excerpts from 
LPs, but transfers of earlier 78 recordings. 
For gradually a good deal of what seemed 
to be lost for ever is reappearing in this new 
form. Columbia SEL1587 collects Ludwiz 
Weber’s recordings of Caspar’s two Act | 
arias from Der Freischiitz (“Hier im ird’schen 
Jammerthal” and ‘“‘Schweig’, schweig’’’) 
and QOsmin’s “Wer ein Liebchen’”’ and 
*“O ! wie will ich trimphieren”’. To tell the 
truth, I was rather disappointed in Weber 
here. The performances are good, but not 
outstanding, and each side lasts well under 
six minutes. 

H.M.V. 7ER5098 collects two Gigli 
discs on a single 45: DA5411 and DB21138. 
The 10-inch war-time recording, made in 
Milan, is of two Manon Lescaut arias, ‘‘Ah, 
Manon, mi tradisce”’ and *‘No, pazzo son”’, 
and both of them are filled not only with 
““Gigli-sobs”’, but altogether an inordinate 
amount of snivelling. The 12-inch coupled 
two London recordings of 1949, ‘“‘Quanto é 
bella” and “‘Nessun dorma”’. The presence 
of a chorus enhances both, and the Elisir 
aria has its cabaletta. Both arias find Gigli 
in excellent voice ; both show the character- 
istic excellences of his late singing, but also 
the vulgarisation of operatic style which he 
brought to the concert hall—giving the 
public what it howled for. All the same, I 
continue to have a weak spot for DB21138. 

Four fairly early Bjérling recordings, of 
[deale, O Sole Mio, La Mattinata, and Because, 
are not of particular interest, for the singing 
is plain, unimaginative. This is H.M.V. 
7EB6030 ; and—the record having just 
slipped out of its cover as I put it down— 
this seems as good a place as any to express 
the hope that E.M.I. will soon follow the 
lead of other companies and pack their 45s 
in polythene, or some sort of. protective 
inner sleeve. 

The way that Joan Hammond sings 
(in English) Mimi’s Farewell is spoilt by a 
fault on the right side—but it is a fault. So 
often we are heard complaining that singers 
make too little of the words. Here Miss 
Hammond makes too much of them ! There 
is so much “pointing up”’ of words that the 
line of the musical phrases is lost ; they are 
mouthed, it would seem, right into the 
speaker ; and the tone-level, from note to 
note, fluctuates too wildly. Seeing that the 
sleeve-note contains almost all the text of 
the aria, it is a pity that it is not given in the 
same translation as Miss Hammond uses. 
“One fine day”, on the other side, is so 
much spun out that it takes over five 
minutes! The Death of Butterfly comes 
after the Bohéme piece. ‘This record is 
H.M.V. 7EP6033. 
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It was a good idea for D.G.G. to collec: 
the Schumann Heine settings, which or 
DGM19067 alternated with read Heine. 
on to a separate disc (EPL30324). Most of 
the songs are here : Die Lotosblume; Was will 
die einsame Trane; Du bist wie eine Blume; 
Anfangs willt’ ich, Der Hans und die Grete : 
In meiner Brust; Der arme Peter; Dein 
Angesicht ; and Irmgard Seefried sings 
them beautifully. The six Heine settings 
by Brahms, which originally accompanied 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau’s Dichterliebe, 
are also now available separately 
(EPL30313). These are Sommerabend ; Mon- 
denschein; Es liebt so lieblich; Meerfahrt; 
Es schauen die Blumen; Der Tod, das ist die 
kithle Nacht. 

Finally, for lovers of the Vienna Boys’ 
Choir, I should mention ‘Nocturne’ 
(Philips NBE11069), which picks out from 
NBR6024 Schubert’s Nachthelle and Die 
Nacht, Brahms’s Psalm 13, and the Fairy 
Choir from the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music. A.P. 

* - * 

It is not only seniority which puts H.M.V. 
ALP 1630 to the top of the list. For in the 
first place Rachmaninov’s performance of 
his own Second Concerto with Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
luminous in the highest degree ; and in the 
second it is self-evidently of the first value 
on historical grounds. The quality of the 
recording, made in 1929, is of course not 
by any means comparable with the best by 
modern standards ; but it was very good in 
its day, and is certainly still good enough to 
justify this reissue of a reissue. For the 
identical LP version was also made avail- 
able just over a year ago as H.M.V. 
CSLP517; and its translation to a new 
label and number seems to involve no other 
change save the welcome one of a few 
shillings off the price. Another older 
H.M.V. LP is reissued now on R.C.A. 
RBI6111. Itis the set of Chopin Polonaises, 
played most beautifully by Rubinstein, 
and recorded very well. Occasionally 
there is somewhat unusual restraint in the 
readings, but it is very difficult to see it as 
excessive restraint; instead only as a 
determination to project at ail costs the 
beauty of the music. The six Polonaises 
included on the record are those of Opp. 26 
(1 and 2), 40 (1 and 2), 44, and 53. 

* * - 


Two piano concertos previously available 
on the Columbia label have now been 
reissued by Philips. On ABL3219 comes 
the early Mozart E flat Concerto, K271, in 
the quite well-sounding recording made at 
the Perpignan festival of 1951. The 
orchestra, of course, is conducted by 
Casals. The sensitive soloist is Myra 
Hess. Some of the music, though— 
particularly the slow movement— is allowed 
to drag; and the oboes of the orchestra 
are noticeably inferior to the strings. There 
is, however, very substantial inducement in 
a fill-up now added to the disc: the Beet- 
hoven set of variations on Bei Madnnern 
welche Liebe fiihlen (from the Magic Flute). 
These are most beautifully played ; Casals 
caresses the ’cello part with a golden tone, 
and Serkin offers an immaculate partner- 
ship with the piano part. The recording, 
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The most brilliant disc or tape recording is wasted unless it can 
be brilliantly reproduced. The thousands of Hi-Fi enthusiasts 
who visited the 1958 Radio Show were most impressed by the 
results achieved with the new BTH equipment. Designed by 
Mr. James Moir, M.I.E.E., the control unit and amplifier give 
entirely new standards of stereophonic or single-channel repro- 
duction. Behind this achievement is 30 years’ BTH experience 
in building the highest quality sound reproduction equipment for 
cinemas and public buildings. At the Festival of Britain in 1951, 
it was BTH who first introduced the public to stereophonic sound. 
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ible background noise. Output is 20 watts with very low 
harmonic and intermodulation distortion at full power. 
Built-in compensation for disc and tape recording charac- 
teristics is automatically selected by the input switch. 
The amplifier covers the entire audio frequency range and 
has separate bass and treble controls. 


A range of matching loudspeakers is also available. | 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Control Panel and Amplifier £42 AVAILABLE DIRECT FROM STOCK 
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too, is well-balanced. The other concerto 
is Beethoven’s Third, with the previously 
twelve-inch recording by Arrau and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy 
now condensed on to the ten-inch Philips 
SBR6252. Here again there is a slow 
movement which is very, very slow ;_ but 
this apart the performance has many 
virtues indeed, particularly as far as the 
soloist is concerned. Yet the recorded 
sound lacks immediacy and clarity, and in 
a piece available in so many good versions 
this must surely make the reissue somewhat 
uncompetitive. 

This month’s lists are prolific in 45’s. 
The most unfamiliar music among them 
will almost certainly be that on Archive 
EPA37151; a Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor by Nicolaus Bruhns, one of Bach’s 
north-German predecessors in the field of 
organ music. The instrument used on this 
recording, that of St. John’s, Liineburg, is 
persuaded by Hans Heintze into a 
kaleidoscopic variety of tone, which in fact 
suits the music very well—for far from 
being one of the sedater preludes and 
fugues this one gives up the struggle in the 
middle and becomes wildly rhapsodic. So 
perhaps it matters less that the turnover 
point comes in the middle of the “‘fugue”’ ; 
and certainly the recording is very good 
indeed. Another Archive, EPA37164, 
offers the G major Concertino, No. 2, by 
Pergolesi. At least the Concertino is by 
Pergolesi in Archive’s view, as also in 
D.G.G.’s view when they published the 
original disc, but not all scholars are 
agreed on the point. Few, though, I think, 
would disagree about the excellence of the 
performance, by the Lucerne Festival 
Strings under Rudolf Baumgartner, or 
about the excellence of the recording, 
which, like the playing, is strong and clear. 

Curiously, Archive and D.G.G., having 
supported each other about Pergolesi, 
disagree flatly with each other about the 
identity of the composer of the music on 
the next record. The “Haydn Toy 
Symphony’ is now known with fair 
certainty to be arranged from a Cassation 
by Leopold Mozart. Archive issued the 
cassation, with its correct Mozartian attri- 
bution, just a year ago; D.G.G. now 
extract the well-known movements on to 
EPL30283, and retitle them all over again 
the “Haydn Toy Symphony’. Splendid, 
yes, that the music should be thus clearly 
identified by its familiar title ; but surely it 
is not being archiveal in an unreasonable 
degree to think that the true composer, 
when known, should at the very least be 
allowed a small print mention somewhere 
on the label too ? Perhaps the point itself 
is small in relation to the major ones— 
which are that the performance, by the 
Chamber Orchestra of Berlin under 
Carl Gorvin, is marvellous, and that the 





Two great artists together in a well-loved work 


Ustinov and Karajan 
Phiiharmonia Orchestra 


PETER AND THE WOLF -Proxofiev 
COLUMBIA 33CX1559 (LP) 
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recorded sound is its equal (save perhaps in 
a few details of the unusual balance). 

Authentic Haydn on the next 45, 
H.M.V. 7ER5093. The reissue is from the 
set of 78’s published in 1949 as a seventieth 
birthday tribute to Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and has the happy effect of producing the 
first microgroove version of the Haydn 
40th Symphony in F major. In fact the 
work dates from 1763, considerably earlier 
than its numbering suggests, and has four 
unassuming movements which can _ be 
comfortably accommodated in the new 
format. They include some adventurous 
effects of colour in the minuet, where horns, 
oboes, and solo strings successively take 
over the running; but everywhere some 
variety of delight is on offer, particularly in 
this pointed performance by Beecham and 
the Royal Philharmonic. The recording, 
too, still sounds quite well, only the slow 
movement seeming a little dim. The 
recording of another H.M.V., 7EP7065, 
however, does not sound in the least dim 
anywhere, and it allows full enjoyment of 
the excellent Mozart playing of the London 
Mozart Players under Harry Blech. 
The particular Mozart on offer is the 
Minuet and Trio K409, the one sometimes 
interpolated in performances of the 
34th Symphony (Blech so interpolates it in 
his recording: this is where the reissue 
comes from) ; and on the other side of the 
disc the Three German Dances K605, one 
of which affords full scope to a sleighbell 
virtuoso. 

Pye CEC32023 assembles four pieces 
played by the Hallé under Barbirolli, all 
of which are of an elegiac character. The 
disc may prove on that account to be of 
considerable practical utility. Especially 
so as the first piece on one side is the Nimrod 
variation from Elgar’s Enigma set, and in 
consequence this is (I think) the only 
microgroove disc offering a banded start 
to this particular music. (Orchestrally, the 
start is unfortunately ragged beyond com- 
prehension ; but in some circumstances 
this may not matter very much.) Nimrod is 
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succeeded by a new addition to the present 
Elgar recorded repertory, the Elegy for 
Strings, Op. 58. This was written in 1909 
for the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
and has a beauty that well qualifies it for 
representation in the microgroove catalogue 
for the first time. The reverse of the disc 
offers the Hallé strings, again, in the two 
Elegiac Melodies of Grieg ; the recording for 
these seeming rather harsher than for the 
Elgar. 

On D.G.G. EPL30281 Ferenc Fricsay 
and the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris 
play the Dukas Apprenti Sorcier very well, 
and are recorded richly, if without a great 
deal of brilliance. But these virtues are 
difficult to appreciate fully when the music 
they adorn is so completely unsuitable for 
the format in which it is presented. An 
excellent H.M.V. 45, too, suffers from 
unsuitable spacing, though not at all frcm 
any suggestion of short measure. 7ER5099 
devotes a side and a half—how, in 1958, 
could such snippetry be considered ?—to 
Ravel’s 7zigane, and the remaining half-side 
to the same composer’s Piéce en forme de 
Habanera. ‘The record cannot conceivably 
be neglected, for the performances, of the 
very first class, are the famous ones by 
Ginette and Jean Neveu. That of the 
Tzigane, mercifully, is alternatively avail- 
able, unmutilated, on H.M.V. ALP1520, 
together with the Chausson Pcéme (with 
the Philharmonia) and the Debussy Sonata, 

The ballet 45’s are usually plentiful 
this month there is just one—H.M.V. 
7EP7064, with excerpts from four ballets 
represented on the LP issued a couple of 
years ago to celebrate the silver jubilee of 
the Sadler’s Wells ccmpany. The excerpts 
are from Comus, Les Rendezvous, The 
Prospect Before Us, and Horoscope ; and all 
of the music has the advantage of Constant 
Lambert’s scoring, whether it be by 
Purcell, Auber, Boyce, or himself. It has, 
too, the advantage of good recording and a 
good performance by the Covent Garden 
orchestra under Robert Irving. And no 
complaints about the spacing ! M.M. 





THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND 


The eighth volume of the History of 
Music in Sound brings us into territory 
which some people will think they know, 
the music of Beethoven’s day. The editor 
however has sensibly omitted Beethoven 
himself and his greatest contemporary, 
Schubert (save for one short piece), since 
their works are copiously recorded already ; 
and considerations of space have forced him 
to forego orchestral and choral works—the 
points to be deduced from the former being 
almost equally observable from chamber 
music by the same composers. A hearing 
of the records may nevertheless be salutary 
in correcting a common wrong perspective 
of Beethoven ; from the viewpoint of today 
his figure is often foreshortened against the 
background of his predecessors, Haydn and 
Mozart. Instead, these three records 
present, as Gerald Abraham puts it in the 


invaluable accompanying handbook, “the 
age of Beethoven as Beethoven himself 
heard it’’. 

Since it is felt that the biggest gaps in the 
average listener’s experience of this period 
are probably in the field of opera, nearly 
half the volume is given over to examples 
taken from French, German and Italian 
operas ; the choice of this unfamiliar music 
also reveals the relative weaknesses in style 
of today’s operatic singers (as opposed to 
pianists and chamber music players, whose 
daily repertoire is considerably less 
restricted). Of the six works represented, 
three are “rescue operas”, a type already 
coming into vogue twenty years before the 
end of the eighteenth century (cf. Grétry’s 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion in Vol. 7 of the 
H.M.S.), but given a tremendous fillip by 
the French Revolution. The type is per- 
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fectly exemplified in Beethoven’s Fidelio: 
like that masterpiece, Cherubini’s Deux 
Fournées, included here, is also based on a 
libretto by Bouilly and features a heroically 
faithful wife. Geneviéve Moizan sings with 
fine expansion (though her words do not 
exactly tally with the text given), but the 
orchestral sound is disappointingly dry and 
cramped. Méhul’s Joseph, which created a 
deep impression on musicians of the day 
(and, later, on Weber, Berlioz and Wagner), 
is also a serious opéra comique (i.e. with 
spoken dialogue); the singing here is 
frankly second-rate, especially that of the 
chorus. The orchestral recording is better 
in the extract from Spontini’s La Vestale, 
one of the spectacular “‘noisy” operas which 
paved the way for the sensationalism of 
Meyerbeer ; but though Rita Gorr has a 
good dramatic voice, she appears to tire 
easily. 

The most distinguished singing in the 
volume comes from Alexander Young, who 
is outstanding in the extremely interesting 
excerpt from Spohr’s Jessonda, a work which 
marks a step in the development of the 
German Singspiel towards music-drama. 
Spoken dialogue has been replaced by 
recitative, and many of the numbers run 
straight into the next without any break ; 
the use of “romantic”? chromatic harmony 
is also noteworthy. With Weber’s Euryanthe, 
produced in the same year (1823) as 
Fessonda, we have progressed even further, 





VOLUME EIGHT. THE AGE OF BEETHOVEN 
(1790-1830). FRENCH OPERA. (a) Duet “‘ Me 
séparer de mon époux?”’ from Les Deux Journées 
(Cherubini). Genevieve Moizan (soprano), Henri 
Legay (tenor). (+b) Ensemble “Non! Non! 
L’Eternel que j’offense’’ from Joseph (Méhul) with 
male chorus (HMS82). Arias: ‘‘Sur cet autel 
sacré’’ and “ Impitoyables Dieux ’’ from La Vestale 
(Spontini). Rita Gorr (mezzo-soprano). (a) and 
(b) with Paris Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Pierre Dervaux, (c) with Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Lawrance Collingwood. GERMAN 


OPERA. (a) Excerpt from Finale of Act 1 of 
Jessonda (Spohr). Alexander Young (tenor), 
Evans (mezzo-soprano), April Cantelo 


Nan 

soe A (HMS83). (6) Scena and Aria ‘‘ Wo 
berg’ ich mich? ’”’ from Euryanthe (Weber). Michael 
Langdon (bass). (a) Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, (b) London Symphony Orchestra 
both conducted by Mosco Carner (HMS84). 
ITALIAN OPERA. “ Assisa a’pié d’un salice”’ 
from Otello (Rossini). Nan Merriman (mezzo- 
soprano), Elizabeth Fretwell (soprano), London 
Symphony Orchestra (harp: Marie Goossens) 
conducted by Walter Susskind (HMS85) (HLP20). 
SOLO SONG. Nachigesang (Zumsteeg). Nacht- 
gesang (Schubert). Lore Fischer (contralto), 
Rudolf Nel (piano), Edward (Loewe). Michael 
Langdon (bass), Hubert Greenslade (piano) 
(HMS86). CHAMBER MUSIC. Allegro moderato 
from Piano Quartet in F minor, Op. 6 (Prince Louis 
Ferdinand), Edith Vogel (piano), London String 


Trio (E. Hurwitz, violin; . Forbes, viola; 
V. Joseph, ‘cello) (HMS87). Adagio and Allegro 
from Octet in E major, Op. 32 (Spohr). The Melos 


Ensemble (E. Goren, violin; C. Aronowitz, P. Ire- 
land, violas; T. Weil, ’cello; A. Beers, double bass 
G. de Peyer, clarinet; N. Sanders, B. Tuckwell, horns) 
(HMS88). Divertissement No. 2 in A major for 
piano and string quartet (Field). Lamar Crowson 
(piano), Allegri String Quartet (Eli Goren and 
James Barton, violins; Patrick Ireland, viola; 
William Pleeth, ’cello) (HMS89). PIANO MUSIC. 
Eclogue in A flat major, Op. 47, No. 2 (Tomasek). 
Lamar Crowson (piano) (HLP21). (a) Adagio 
from Sonata in F minor, Op. 77 (Dussek) (HMS90). 
(b) Secoud Movement from Sonata in B minor, Op. 40, 
No. 2 (Clementi). (c) Monferrina, Op. 49, No. 1 
(Clementi) (HMS91). (d) Allegro from Sonata in 
F sharp minor, Op. 81 (Hummel). Robert Collet 
(piano). Items (a) to (@) played on a replica of an 
early piano (HMS92) (HLPS22). 


Two 12 in. LPs—H.M.V. HLP20-21, price 30s. 
each (plus 11s. 8$d. P.T.), and one single-sided LP— 
H.M.V. HLPS22, price 19s. 6d. (plus 7s. 73d. P.T.). 
Oreleven 12 in. 78s HMS82-92, price 8s. 3d. each (plus 
3s. 3d. P.T.). Handbook, price 10s. 6d. Special 
album to accommodate the eleven 78s, price 
26s. 93d. 
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to continuous music throughout the acts,to 
the use of thematic reminiscence (later to 
develop into Wagner’s leitmotiv), to con- 
siderable freedom of writing and dramatic 
orchestration. Michael Langdon has a 
good voice, but is not altogether convincing 
in the villain’s big scena; the orchestral 
playing is vivid but rather too loud in 
places. The final operatic extract is 
Desdemona’s Willow Song scene from 
Rossini’s Otello, produced in the same year 
as the Barber of Seville: the singing in this 
opera seria could well have been more 
imaginative. 

A brief section then deals with solo song. 
Schubert’s setting of Nachtgesang is put 
beside that by Zumsteeg, in whose songs 
Schubert “‘wallowed’’, as he himself said : 
and the parallels are seen to be very close 
indeed. Lore Fischer sings both admirably. 
If Schubert was Zumsteeg’s true successor 
in the strophic song, in the narrative ballad 
the honour rightly belongs to Loewe, whose 
Erlkénig Wagner considered superior to 
Schubert’s, and whose Edward, recorded 
here, reveals great dramatic strength. It is 
a pity the microphone placing for the 
mother’s lines is so absurdly close. 

The three chamber works, so very diverse 
in style, are perhaps the cream of this 
volume, both as music and as performances. 
Beethoven in his blunt way said that Prince 
Louis Ferdinand (the dedicatee of his 
C. minor Piano Concerto) played ‘“‘not like 
a prince but like a real pianist’”’ ; a similar 
claim could be entered for him as a com- 
poser, apparently. This piano quintet (he 
was a pioneer in this medium), by its 
melancholy, its unorthodox treatment and 
its harmonic originality, belongs already to 
the romantic era: it sounds so Schumann- 
esque that it comes as no surprise to learn 
that Schumann was a great admirer of 
Louis Ferdinand’s compositions, and that 
he called him “the romanticist of the 
classical period”’. Spohr’s Octet, an attrac- 
tive work whose neglect is regrettable, is 
notable not only for its novel and deft 
instrumentation, but for its ingenuity and 
plasticity of construction. Field is known 
as the inventor of the Nocturne, but it is 
not generally. realised that some of the 
Nocturnes were not originally for piano 
solo ; the Pastorale here, for example, is the 
first version of the Nocturne in A. Scored 
for piano avec accompagnement (the strings in a 
definitely subordinate role), it exemplifies 
the delicate decorative tracery in which 
Field excelled. 

The poetic piano miniature, however, 
existed before Field, and Lamar Crowson 
gives an attractive performance of an 
Eclogue by the Czech composer Tomasek, 
who, bored with sonata form, deliberately 
set out to express simple pastoral feelings 
by improvising at the keyboard in the dusk. 
His insistence on faithful adherence to the 
nuances of tempo and interpretation he had 
set down was highly characteristic of the 
forthcoming romantic period. Beethoven 
was far from being the only one to explore 
the sonorous possibilities of the pianoforte, 
as can be heard in a movement from the last 
sonata of Tomasek’s fellow-countryman, 
Dussek, a friend of Clementi. Even played 
on a replica of an early instrument (a 
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valuable aid to understanding of historically 
authentic style), the richness of texture anc 
lyrical warmth are striking, and in his use of 
fioriture Dussek stands halfway between 
Mozart and Chopin. The Clementi sonata 
movement chosen, an amalgam of slow 
movement and finale thematically inter- 


‘linked, shows a close descent from Scarlatti. 


though with something of Beethoven’s 
passion; but most remarkable in this 
section is the Hummel whose brilliant and 
dramatic rhetoric, foreshadowing Liszt, 
dazzled the young Schumann, who spoke 
of this as “‘a truly great, epic, Titan work”’. 
L.S. 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN MUSIC 


The second annual series of ‘‘ Contemporary 

rman Music on Records” has just been 
published in Germany. This series of recordings 
by the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, in 
collaboration with the German National Com- 
mittee of the International Music Council, a 
sub-organisation of UNESCO, is issued in a 
presentation box which contains the scores. and 
a text-book giving details of the works and the 
composers. The text-book is in three languages 
including English. This issue is particularly 
interesting in that it spotlights the problems of 
differing tendencies in modern music. 

The older generation, the representatives of 
the year 1907, are represented by Guenter 
Bialas with his Red Indian Cantata. This setting 
of primitive poetry is for baritone, chamber 
choir, eight instruments and percussion, and 
the Song of the Animals for contralto, flute, 
clarinet, harpsichord and tambourines. 

Karl] Hoeller is represented by his symphonic 
fantasia on a theme by Frescobaldi for orchestra. 
Wolfgang Fortner, also born in 1907, con- 
tributes Movements for Piano and Orchestra, 1954. 
This is a concerto in one movement of several 
sections and based on a twelve-tone row. 

Harald Genzmer’s contribution is a concerto 
for flute and Orchestra. Genzmer, born in 
Bremen in 1909, received his first training at 
Marburg, but at the age of nineteen became a 
pupil of Paul Hindemith at the Berlin Music 
Academy. This school can be recognised in his 
earlier compositions more than in the later 
ones. 

Ernst Pepping, born in 1901 in Duisburg, is 
represented by his Te Deum for choir, two solo 
voices and orchestra (1956). The Te Deum is 
the last major opus by Pepping and contains 
all the vocal and instrumental experience he 
has gained in the course of the manifold writing 
of three decades. 

Hans Werner Henze was born in 1926. He 
was a pupil of Fortner in Heidelberg, who 
acquainted him with the works of Stravinsky, 
Hindemith and Barté6k, and at the same time 
introduced him to the public at the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Summer School of Music ”’ in Darm- 
stadt. His Violin Concerto of 1947 shows 
influences of Schoenberg’s twelve-tone system 
whilst his Five Neapolitan Songs (‘‘ Canzoni’e 
copp’ o Tammuro’’), in this issue of Musica 
Nova, are settings of an anonymous text of the 
seventeenth century. 

The older generation is represented by Carl 
Orff (1895) with Die Bernauerin. This work is 
anything but an opera in the traditional sense. 
The characters are not played by singers but 
by actors. As in the antique drama, monologue 
predominates, and the chorus comment on 
the action. The work makes large demands 
on chorus and orchestra. / 

It is anticipated that these records will be 
issued in the U.K. in due course. 
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THE BEST 


UNPRECEDENTED FREQUEN- 
CY RANGE NEVER BEFORE 
ACHIEVED 30-20000 cps at 
74 ips + 3 db 30-15000 cps 
frequency at 32 ips 


CERTIFICATE WITH EVERY 
MACHINE Test certificate 
presented with every 
machine guaranteeing fre- 
quency response figures 


NEW TECHNICAL ACHIEVE- 
MENT DC Heated pre-ampli- 
fier valves eliminate hum 
and background noise 


2 OVAL LOUDSPEAKERS 
TREBLE/BASS TONE CON- 
TROLS With 3 separate 
input controls for mic/radio 
[gram 


BUILT IN SPLICER for edit- 
ing and joining tapes on 
both models 


The GRAMOPHONE 





5 PUSH BUTTONS Give in- 
stant control on all opera- 
tions including quick stop 
button 


TRICK BUTTON Allows 
superimposing on existing 
recordings 


OVER 4 HOURS PLAY (When 
using Telefunken L P Tape) 
at 7} ips gives 2hrs !Omins 
at 3} ips gives 4hrs 20mins 
(73 inch reels) 


Can be used as straight 
through amplifier. Loud- 
speakers can be used 
for monitoring record- 
ing. Magic Eye recording 
level control 





50 cx 


(excluding microphone) 





) 
60-16000cps FREQUENCY 
RANGE at 32 ips and 60- 
10000 at |Z ips 
OVER 4 HOURS PLAY on one 
tape at |Z ips 
LIGHTWEIGHT HARDWEAR- 
ING CASE of styrol. Total 


weight approximately 20 
Ibs 


PUSH BUTTON CONTROLS 
including fast rewind and 
quick stop button 





(excluding microphone) 


Microphone from 5gns 


* 
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Advert 51 


IN HI-FI YET! 


NEW MAGNETIC HEADS with 
super fine alignment allow 
fidelity at low speeds 


SUPERSENSITIVE MECHAN- 
ICAL SYSTEM (No pressure 
pads) prolongs life of mag- 
netic heads and protects 
tape 


REMOTE CONTROL stop/start 
switch facility allows use as 
dictation machine, etc 


MODULATOR CONTROL for 
radio and microphone in- 
puts combined in one con- 
trol 









TELEFUNKEN were the originators of tape 
recording and supply equipment to Europe's 
leading Broadcasting . Stations 


Table Model for direct use with HI 
Fl equipment and radiogram 85T 
63 GNS (excluding microphone) 


Table Model for direct use with H? 
Fi equipment and radiogram 75T 


45 GNS (excluding microphone) 


% KL 65-Specification as for 75 above but with provision 
for microphone, extra tapes and accessories 57 GNS 
not including microphone 
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WELMEC CORPORATION LIMITED 


147 STRAND . LONDON WC2 Phone: TEMple Bar 3357 
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Period High Fidelity Dealers 


LONDON 
City Sale . hanya 
et Street. 
Hampton : fet 4. 
Kensington. 
Harrods Ltd., 
Knightsbridge. 
His Masters Voice Showrooms, 
Oxford Street. 
Imhofs, (Ret. i ) Ltd., 
New Oxford Street. 
Larg & Sons (Lond >n) Ltd., 
Holbo 





rm. 

**Mirasound’’, 

Watling Street, E.C.4. 
Troughton & Young Ltd., 
Knightsbridge. 


Alexanders (Retailers Aberdeen) Ltd., 
Aberdeen 

The Studio, 

Abingdon. 

Fairbairn Ltd., 


yr. 
C, Milsom & Sou, 
Bath. 





Walker Bros. (Electrical Eng.) Ltd., 
Birmingham 2. 

J. E. Beale Ltd., 
Bournemouth. 
Brown, Muff & Co. Ltd., 
Bradford 1. 

R. W. Wadman Ltd., 
Brighton 7. 

Bristol Wireless Ltd., 
Bristol . 
The R. & R. Radio Co., 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
Messrs. G. P. Reece, 
Cambridge. 
James Howell & Co. Ltd., 
Cardiff. 
Chertsey Electrical Co. Ltd., 
Chertsey. 
H, E. Williams & Co. Ltd., 
Colchester. 
Classic Electrical Co. Ltd., 
Croydon. 
C. Sharp & Son, Ltd., 
Darlington. 

Victor Buckland Ltd., 
Derby. 

Chas. J. Fox Piano Co. Ltd., 
caster. 
East Kent Electronics Ltd., 
Dover. 
Larg & Sons (Dundee) Ltd., 
Dundee. 
Lloyd & Keyworth Ltd., 
Farnham, 
Alexander Biggar Ltd., 
Glasgow, C.2. 

Easters (Radio Service) Ltd., 
King’s Lynn. 

The K.J. Racio Co., 
Leamington Spa. 

Vallance & Davison Ltd., 
Leeds 1. 


G. W. Cowling Ltd., 
icester. 

George Green (Leicester) Ltd., 
Leicester. 
S. Farmer & Co. Ltd., 
ton. 
Rare Records Ltd., 
Manchester 2. 
Tumilty Electric Ltd., 
Norwich. 
Pearson Bros. Ltd., 
Nottingham. 
Larg & Sons (Dundee) Ltd., 
Perth. 


Elektron Services Ltd., 
Peterborough. 
Hickie & Hickie Ltd., 
Reading. 

Rhythm Agencies Ltd., 
eigate. 

John W. Gray Ltd., 
Scarborough. 
Hickie & Hickie Ltd., 
Slough. 
The Broadway Music Salon, 
Woodford Green. 
Messrs. J. Noyes & Son, 
ork. 
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he Perfection of Saville Sound 





The makers of Saville equipment have such firm faith and con- 
fidence in the design and manufacture of their amplifiers and 
tuners that they are able to offer you a five year guarantee. 
This guarantee will cover all components used (excluding valves) 
and will be operative throughout the United Kingdom. 


with an unprecedented 


) YEAR GUARANTEE 





Saville amplifiers are produced by Period High Fidelity and 
inherit all the technical excellence and superlative craftsmanship 
for which the Company is renowned. 


Saville ‘“Twenty’’ £42 
20 watt amplifier with Stereo pre-amplifier for disc and tape. 
Distortion at 1,000 cycles and 20 watts <0.1 %. 


Saville ‘*Ten’’ £36 

10 watt amplifier with Stereo pre-amplifier for disc and tape. 
Distortion at 1,000 cycles and 10 watts <0.2 %. 

Saville Stereo ‘‘Seven’’ £48 

7 watt Stereophonic amplifier for disc and tape 

Distortion at 1,000 cycles and 7 watts <0.2 %. 


Saville Radio Tuner £34 . 16. 0 includigg purchase tax. 


Post today for full details 
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PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


LEP en 


Oe OO Nig Pe 


William Steinberg (Capitol Photo) 


Among the more enterprising feats of musical 
charioteering is that of William Steinberg, 
who drives a transatlantic double harness. His 
records as musical director of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra are familiar, and he has 
now auspiciously begun his first season as 
musical director of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

I noted, at the Festival Hall, a welcome 
absence of that rhetorical arm-waving in which 
so many conductors indulge. Steinberg’s 
gestures are restricted, precise, and meaningful. 
It will be odd if Steinberg, who has an exclusive 
recording contract with Capitol, does not appear 
soon on records with his London orchestra as 
well as his Pittsburgh one. But there are com- 

lications in the matter of repertory: ‘“‘ I’m 
een not to become my own competitor,”’ he 
told me. 

Originally Hans Wilhelm Steinberg, he was 
born in Germany, became a refugee from Hitler 
and musical director of the Palestine Symphony 
(now Israel Philharmonic) Orchestra, and was 
brought to America by Toscanini. He notices 
the great sense of tradition, and thus of ensemble, 
among British orchestral players, as contrasted 
with the individual brilliance emphasised in 
American orchestras. With smiling approval he 
quoted to me the judgment of a British critic: 
‘* American orchestras sound expensive.”’ 

Had he specifically aimed at introducing him- 
self to the British public when he made the 
record of Elgar’s Enigma Variations and Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis? ‘‘ Not 
in the least,’’ he said. It was made long before 
the London appointment, though released here 
only afew months ago. I it a certain surprise 
on learning that this record of English music has 
been among Mr. Steinberg’s greatest successes 
in America. 

. * . 

I thought of another Steinberg on opening 
the latest cartoon collection by Gerard Hoff- 
nung, entitled Musical Chairs (Dobson, 5s.). 
Surely Saul Steinberg, the brilliant American 
cartoonist, has an influence here ? Anyway, 
Hoffnung remains as amusing as ever. The 
second Hoffnung Music Festival (November 21st 
and 22nd at the Festival Hall) is to be recorded 
by Columbia, as last year. 





** Gone are the days of Enesco and Joachim,”’ 
said Leonard Rose, the American ’cellist ; 
and he was not referring merely to musical style. 
He was lamenting that while Enesco was 
publicly active as violinist, pianist, composer, 
and conductor, and Joachim was almost as 
versatile, the public today suspects any artist 
who is not a specialist. Rose loves to play string 
quartets—‘“‘ the greatest musical literature ever 
written ’’—but finds that a leading soloist is not 
expected to do so in public, except on special 
** all-star ’’ occasions. 

It is more than two years since the release 
here of the Philips record in which Isaac Stern 
wnd Leonard Rose played Brahms’ Double 
Concerto under Bruno Walter ; yet Rose never 
pliyed in London until a few weeks ago. Then 
again it was the Double Concerto with Stern 
(a close personal friend), but with Josef Krips 
conducting: Stern is, it seemed to me, inclined 
to a less emotional style than Rose. 

A pupil of the English ’cellist, Felix Salmond, 
Rose has an individual artist’s outlook. ‘‘ Do 
you know which other concerto I like ? Don’t 
laugh—Victor Herbert’s. He was a ’cellist, you 
know.’’ The record which Leonard Rose con- 
siders his best is not available in this country. 
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It is Schubert’s ‘‘ Arpeggione’’ Sonata with 
Leonid Hambro, the young pianist who 
has also been making the first-ever record 
of Barték’s Piano Concerto No. 1, which I 
mentioned last month. 

‘ * * 

‘* Not available in this country ...”’ It is sad 
to have to use that phrase so often of notable 
American discs, but especially sad when they 
concern British composers. A conspicuous 
example is Arthur Benjamin’s Romantic 
Fantasy for violin, viola, and orchestra, recorded 
by two artists who are not exactly negligible 
—Heifetz and Primrose. 

B.B.C. Television gave well-deserved prom- 
inence to Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Citws—a 
real, rare success among modern British operas 
—and I hope the record companies may be 
tempted into similar boldness. It would be 
happy if a boom in opera-in-English followed 
last month’s welcome issue of the Sadler’s Wells 
Merry Widow (or at any rate its “‘ highlights ’’). 
Incidentally the ‘*‘ Widow” herself, June 
Bronhill, is yet another Australian adornment 
to London’s opera scene. 

* « “ 

The Marquis de Cuevas, whose ballet 
orchestra has furnished a couple of ballet 
records, must be the most individualistic of 
impresarios. ‘‘ He leads along the world-ways 
a peaceful armada with on board winged beings 
who do not know frontiers.”” (Quoted, word 
for word, from his recent London theatre 
programme. ) 





NIGHTS AT THE 


ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


From the point of view of sheer verismo, 
‘“‘Holiday in England”, played by the 
Grenadier Guards’ Band under Major F. J. 
Harris, is outstanding. I liked the monaural 
version when it was released in July 1957, but 
the stereo version is far more effective (Decca 
SKL4009). The tone is fuller and fatter, there 
is a fine spread and the new separation of 
instruments enables some of the inner parts that 
were half concealed in the monaural version to 
be heard with a clarity that is almost uncanny. 
Particularly impressive is Alford’s famous 
march On the Quarter Deck. 

“Boston Tea Party’’, played by the Boston 
Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler, is a curious mixture, but the various 
pieces in the order in which they are played 
integrate better than might be expected (R.C.A. 
Stereo SF5006). It starts with a lively and 
excellent Merry Wives of Windsor Overture, in 
which Mr. Fiedler does not overlook the 
adjective ‘‘merry’’. Then follow the Vaughan 
Williams Greensleeves and a Minuet which is old 
in spirit if not in style by the Italian teacher and 
composer, Bolzoni (1841-1919). The string 
tone has a fine sheen here. The first side ends 
with the waltz melodies from Lehar’s The Count 
of Luxembourg. Side two opens with an unusual 
and attractive version of the waltzes from The 
Merry Widow. Items from the film Picnic and 
the musical The Pajama Game are less interesting 
but none the less well played, and the selection 
ends with Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl Overture. The 
recording is pleasantly smooth and there is 
ample spread. 

The sound from ‘‘La Belle France’’, played 
by the Capitol Symphony Orchestra under 
Carmen Dragon on Capitol Stereo SP8427, is 
also very pleasant on the ear. For the selection 
which he presents Mr. Dragon has ranged far 
and wide. Included are La Marseillaise, an 
arrangement of a Debussy Arabesque, the Mignon 


Polonaise, the Copfélia Waltz, the famous Offen- 
bach Can Can, Padilla’s lively Paree, the Faust 
Waltz, a lush arrangement of My heart at thy 
sweet voice from Samson and Delilah, and three of 
France’s most popular folk melodies, Frére 
Jacques, which is perhaps rather over-elaborated, 
Alouette and Sur le Pont d’Avignon. This is an 


_ ideal record for background music. 


‘Strauss Waltzes’, played by Mantovani 
and his Orchestra, is frankly disappointing 
(Decca Stereo SKL4010). In style there is much 
more of Mantovani than Strauss and the 
recording is rather coarse and brash. Moreover, 
as there are a dozen waltzes on one disc, they 
are sadly mutilated and truncated. 


The recorded sound of Melachrino and his 
Orchestra on R.C.A. Stereo SF5012 is much 
pleasanter. ‘‘Under Western Skies’’ is the title 
and it describes the rather monotonous (if 
played at one sitting) contents very aptly. 
Added to eight popular American tunes of the 
Western variety are four by British composers 
in the same vein, three of them, The North West 
Trail, The One-Armed Bandit and San Francisco, by 
Melachrino himself. 


My last stereo disc is a double-sided selection 
from The Desert Song with Kathy Barr and 
Giorgio Tozzi as the principal soloists and an 
orchestra conducted by Lehman Engel 
(R.C.A. Stereo SF5005). The singing is rather 
breathy because the soloists tend to hog the 
microphone and I find an occasional edge to the 
voices too. The stereo is good in its way, but 
to my ears it is the wrong way. So much 
prominence given to the voices is the very 
negation of what stereo should aim at, or so it 
seems to me. 

I have several exceptionally desirable mon- 
aural orchestral records, some of which, when 
played through the two amplifiers and two loud- 
speakers of stereo equipment, have a breadth, 
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richness and clarity which almost equals that 
of a fine stereo recording. Such a one is Col. 
33CX1588 containing the Faust Ballet Music, 
the Passo e tre e Coro Tirolese from William Tell 
and the cream of the Offenbach-Rosenthal 
Gaieté Parisienne played by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Karajan. The latter 
occupies the whole of one side and contains, 
therefore, all of the music that many people will 
want. The playing throughout is delightfully 
crisp, with a lovely sheen on the strings and, 
except for the fortissimos in Phryne’s dance at the 
end of the Faust music, which sound a trifle 
muddy, the clarity is such as to enable much 
to be heard that is more often than not to some 
extent obscured in a “‘live”’ performance. 

D.G.G. DGM19116 is both designed and 
deserves to be a best seller. Here are assembled 
on one disc the best known numbers from the 
Swan Lake and the walizes from Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene Onegin, Serenade for Strings, The Sleeping 
Beauty and The Nutcracker Suite played by the 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin under 
Fricsay. The first adjective that occurs to my 
mind to describe the playing is ‘‘caressing’’. 
The phrases are beautifully shaped. Similarly 
“rich” is the adjective to use for describing the 
quality of the recording. The Swan Lake 
excerpts are played more in concert hall than 
theatre style, but this is rather an asset than a 
disadvantage except to pure balletomanes. 

“Pops Caviar’? brings Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Easter Festival Overture and Borodin’s In the 
Steppes of Central Asia with the Overture and 
Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor. The 
orchestra is the Boston Pops conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler (R.C.A. RD27017). The 
Polovtsian Dances are of course given in a 
purely orchestral version. Both playing: and 
recording are eminently satisfactory. This is 
the sort of music that suits Fiedler best, I think, 
and his orchestra responds wholeheartedly to 
all he asks of them. 

Now for a number of LPs that can con- 
veniently be grouped as background music or 
for idle relaxation. The old and the new, 
*“‘classical’’ and ‘‘popular’’, are all included. 
Tunefulness is the common factor in the music 
and sweetness that of the performances. First 
comes Carmen Dragon and the Capitol 
Symphony Orchestra with a collection called 
“Serenade” (Cap. P8413). There are ten 
individual items, including pieces by Drigo, 
Grieg, Kreisler, Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein and 
Tchaikovsky, among others. The latter two 
are represented by a pair of Romances and not the 
pieces so often chosen for albums of this kind. 
The recorded sound is very pleasant. Frank 
Chacksfield and his Orchestra raise 
the number of items to 14 in their “Immortal 
Serenades’’, but excessive use of echo chamber 
or some similar device robs this disc of any 
attraction for me (Decca LK4283). I have no 
doubt that the sound aimed at has been success- 
fully achieved, but it is a sound that one never 
hears in a concert hall. ‘‘Mantovani plays the 
Immortal Classics” is next on the list and 
Mantovani, too, uses similar artificial devices 
but a little more discreetly. Even so, I like 
strings to sound as near to the real thing as can 
be achieved and not to have the tone deliber- 
ately and synthetically falsified. I also prefer to 
hear music as the composer intended or as near 
to this as the forces available permit (Decca 
LK4072). 

** German Beer-Drinking Music”? is the title 
of H.M.V. CLP119], in which a number of 
artists and combinations are engaged. It was 
recorded in Munich and bears the stamp of 
authenticity. There is a cheerful informality 
about the proceedings and if the intonation of 
the wind band is not perfect few will mind this 
after a stein or two. A somewhat similar disc 
is Telefunken LGX66076 with ‘‘ Auf Geht’s- 
Zum Oktoberfest’? on one side and ‘“ Dorf- 
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musik aus Dippleshagen’’ on the _ reverse. 
Again the atmosphere is noisy and cheerful and 
the whole affair sounds authentic. 

A group of attractive waltzes, some of which 
are not heard very often nowadays, is played 
by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra under 
Paulik on Vanguard PVL7067. Apart from 


a tendency to over-emphasise the rhythm with * 


drum and cymbals, both playing and recording 
are excellent. The titles are: Lehar’s Gold and 
Silver, Waldteufel’s Skaters and lesser known but 
diverting Most Beloved, Danube Waves, Strolling 
in and the charming Vienna Maidens, all by the 
neglected Ziehrer, Over the Waves by the 


Mexican Indian composer Juventino Rosas, 
who died in 1894 at the age of 26, and Moonlight 
on the Alster by Oscar Fetras, and for which I 
have always had a soft spot because it was one 
of the first pieces that I really mastered in my 
youth on the pianola ! 





’ Paul Robeson 


Three Paul Robeson records come from 
three companies. An EP (TOP32) from Topic 
with four songs, a 10-inch LP (SBR6247) from 
Philips with ten songs, and a 12-inch LP 
(PPL11017) from Vanguard with thirteen 
songs. 

There are some, but not many, duplications. 
My curly headed baby, for instance, occurs both 
in the Topic and the Philips, with piano in the 
former and both orchestra and piano in the 
latter. The Topic is the ‘‘ cleaner ”’ recording, 
but frankly I prefer the old H.M.V. 78 to 
either, both for the style of singing and the 
greater ‘“‘ bite’ in the voice. Indeed I feel 
throughout that Mr. Robeson’s voice lacks 
some of the old bite and incisiveness which, 
coupled with its richness, used to be such a 
great attraction in the years before the war. 
Another convenient comparison is Sometimes I 
feel like a motherless child, which is included in 
both the Vanguard and the Philips selections, 
the arrangement in the former being more 
elaborate and including a chorus. Here I find 
the Vanguard to be preferable in the recording, 
though I prefer the simpler arrangement in the 
Philips. It is therefore very much a case of 
paying your money and taking your choice, 
but in all cases I miss the bite and incisiveness 
of the best of the old 78s and I do not always 
find quite the wonderful sense of rhythm that 
made some of the original issues unique. The 
songs include, in addition to those of America 
with which Mr. Robeson has always been 
particularly associated, one or two “ classics ”’ 
and some English, Scottish and Welsh songs. 
The former are the best, and as the Philips 
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disc contains the biggest proportion of these I 
could wish that it were also the most desirable 
in other respects. 

I welcome the first release in England of 
R.C.A.’s Camden series of 12-inch LPs at 
27s. 6d. Unfortunately my first is of highlights 
from The Merry Widow by Al Goodman and 
his Orchestra with Donald Richards, 
Elaine Malbin and Nino Ventura and as 
such it has to face up to last month’s Sadler’s 
Wells recording. It cannot do this, by a long 
chalk (CDN106). 

R.C.A. RB16113 contains extracts from films 
featuring Mario Lanza— The Great Caruso and 
The Student Prince. ‘The former contains the 
non-operatic items from the selection which 
was first issued on H.M.V. ALP1071 in Novem- 
ber, 1953, and the latter was first issued a year 
later as one side of ALP1186. 

The Royal Marines’ Band heard on 
H.M.V. CLP1196 is not one of the ordinary 
establishment bands, but that of the Royal 
Marines School of Music under its principal 
Lieut.-Col. F. V. Dunn. Here is a typical 
military band concert played just about as well 
as it could be and ranging from Bach via 
Berlioz to Elgar with such jeux d’esprit as the 
cornet quartet Cornet Carillon and the piccolo 
duet Two Little Finches, etc., as makeweight. 
The recording is of such a quality as to suggest 
that if and when a stereo version is released it 
might be superlatively good. 

The rest of my LPs are tailored for the 
Christmas season. Of four selections my 
personal choice is for Capitol P8393, which is 
purely orchestral, played by the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra under Carmen 
Dragon. ‘The arrangements are those of the 
conductor, are tasteful, and there are a baker’s 
dozen of them. R.C.A.’s contribution is called 
** Christmas Eve”’ and is a carol service in a 
country church (RD27083). I suspect that 
the congregation was hand-picked because the 
organist has to do much less “‘ egging on’” than 
is usual at such aservice. This, too, is thoroughly 
enjoyable and also contains thirteen items. 
Father Sydney MacEwan is the soloist in the 
Philips ‘‘ The Twelve Days of Christmas” 
(SBL5232). With him in some items is Charles 
Smart at the organ and in others the George 
Mitchell Choir and the Philip Green 
Orchestra. There are 14 bands this time. 
Those familiar with Father MacEwan’s previous 
records will know what to expect and will not 
be disappointed. All the above contain in the 
main popular and well-loved hymns and carols. 

Vanguard PPL11013 is a novelty, and a 
highly attractive disc. It is called ‘‘ Chansons 
de Noél’’ and contains 18 French Christmas 
Carols and Songs sung by the Chorale de 
Chardonnerets de Nancy and the Ensemble 
Vocal de Beauvais with Martha Schlamme 
(soprano), Ruggero Gerlin (harpsichord), and 
Edward Vito (harp). This is quite delightful 
and without being in any way derogatory to 
our own well-loved Christmas music it is a 
pleasant change indeed to find so much un- 
familiar but very attractive seasonal music on 
one disc. 

My first EP is also of Christmas music. An 
excellent choir and orchestra called the Pro 
Musica Ensemble and conducted by Lex 
Karsmeyer sing and play O,. come all ye 
faithful, While Shepherds watched, The First Nowell 
and Hark, the Herald Angels sing (Philips 
NBE11085). I do not like the arrangement of 
the first-named but singing, playing and record- 
ing are all good. Father Sydney MacEwan 
also has an EP and excellent he is in the 
Londonderry Air, The Old House, Believe me if 
all those endearing young charms and Eileen Ooe 
but he lingers overmuch over The Rose of 
Tralee (Philips NBE11083). 

H.M.V.7EG8370 puzzles me. On it Frederick 
Harvey sings The Floral Dance, The Song of the 
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‘FANE ACOUSTICS 


HI FIDELITY REPROD 


Se: idealfor stereo = siisiHRuEeTcttinn 





¥* Moderate in size. Ex- 
clusive new cabinet styling 
for small living rooms. 


* Moderate in price. 


% Exceptional in quality. 
Design, components, 
materials, make and finish 
are extremely fine. Re- 
production equals that 
normally only obtainable 
from far more expensive 
equipment. 


* All units are fully 
dustproofed and will with- 
stand tropical conditions. 





The QUARTET The TRIO 
Free standing, readily portable. Consists of four specially A new three-speaker reproducer to meet the demand for a 
developed loudspeaker units and a cross-over network mounted hi-fi speaker system at a modest price. Incorporates a 12 in. 
in novel type cabinet-baffle. The frequency response is smooth bass unit, 8 in. intermediate unit and 4 in. high note unit with 
and the sound distribution uniform over 180 deg. at all fre- built-in cross-over network. Powerhandling 15 watts. 
quencies. Has a powerhandling of 20 watts. Impedance . Impedance 8-15 ohms. 24% in. high by 24 in. max. width by 
8-15 ohms. 254 in. high by 254 in. max. width by 8# in. deep. 8? in. deep. Finish in choice of three different woods. 


Finished in choice of three different woods. 


*£35.0.0 *£17.10.0 





THE FANE 12” H.D. LOUDSPEAKER UNIT 


Heavy duty unit developed for use in the QUARTET. Rated at 20 watts, 
impedance 15 ohms, smooth response from 25 c.p.s. to 5,000 c.p.s. 
Resonance 35 c.p.s. The magnet system employs the new semi-columnar 
Alcomax III material which gives a flux density in the gap of 12,000 
gauss with a total of 160,000 maxwells. Cone is terminated with a tropical 
grade polyeurethane foam plastic surround. Voice coil of original design 
completely eliminates noises at high amplitudes usually due to internal 
pressure. Chassis is heavy casting with large window area. 

*£9.0.0 





* Exempt from Purchase Tax. Guaranteed for twelve months. 


FANE ACOUSTICS LIMITED ’ BATLEY . YORKSHIRE 
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JG R=@'R CENTRE 
OFFER BIG PRICE REDUCTIONS 


FOLDED EXPONENTIAL 
HORN ENCLOSURE 


NOW 39 GNS ONLY 
BPHEeHReBRBBEHEHBEHRHESBHEHEHEHEEEH at 








Due to increased production because of heavy demand, 
we have been able to reduce the cost of this product. This has 
now made it possible for those desiring stereo reproduction to 
purchase two for nearly the price of one. Read what Ralph West 
of the ‘‘ Hi-Fi News” has to say: 





“Performance. The immediate impression was extremely pleasant 
and continued thus, despite a set of most searching tests performed 
deliberately to try and catch it out. Without any doubt it really did every- 
thing the designer in tended it to do. 


A very wide range of music and speech was enjoyed without ever 
needing to touch any of the tone controls. The overall balance could not 
have been improved. Particularly satisfying was organ pedal tone. There 
is no doubt that the best way to reproduce such sounds in anything 
approaching a lifelike manner, is to do it the same way the organ pipe 
does—i.e., by an unobstructed moving column of air. We only approach 
this ideal with bass horns and very large reflex cabinets. 


The general listening effect is like an unobstructed balcony view— 
a low balcony, since the effective sound source area is only slightly below 
ear level when seated. To get this full effect, it is, of course, necessary to 
be able to see the whole front of the speaker from the listening position, 
but due to the very wide high note dispersion, it is not necessary to be on 
the axis. Altogether a most delightful speaker.”’ 





Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 
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AMPLIFIER AND CONTROL UNIT 


[2 ONLY FOR QUICK CLEARANCE 
USUAL PRICE £59 10s. 
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EALING : 80-82 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.13. Tel.: EAL 6995 
RICHMOND: 13 King Street, Richmond, Surrey. Tel.: RIC 6798 
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Flea, We'll go no more a’roving and Sea Fever 
and they are all dubbings from his old 78s. 
He would sing them all better today for he is 
still in his prime; and of course the recording 
would be better too. On the other hand Gigli 
is no longer here to sing and I welcome 
the reissue of most of what he sang, even the 
film-type Ritorno, E’sempre notte, Casarella and 
Paese che ’ncatena on H.M.V. 7ER5100. The 
recordings date from between 1948 and 1953. 

Light opera or musical comedy is represented 
first by a series of solos and duets from 
Lehar’s Frederike, with Erika Kéth and. 
Rudolf Schock as soloists, and an orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Schiichter, which is 
excellent (H.M.V. 7EG8372), and secondly by 
four duets from Oscar Straus’s Chocolate Soldier 
sung by Rise Stevens and Nelson Eddy with 
an orchestra conducted by Robert Arm- 
bruster (Philips NBE11090). This is a 
aubbing which hardly seems worth while, for 
neither singer is as good as I have heard. 

The Hallé Orchestra under Sir John 
Barbirolli gives exhilarating performances of 
Suppé’s Pique Dame and Light Cavalry Overtures 
and how good these old war-horses sound when 
they are as well played as here (Pye CEC32017). 
Semprini and Orchestra are excellent in the 
Warsaw Concerto and Dream of Olwen, but I 
wish that it had not been mistakenly thought 
desirable to add a superfluous and presumptuous 
orchestral part to the original piano in Debussy’s 
delicate Clair de Lune (H.M.V. 7EG8371). 

Finally, the first 45/78 r.p.m. record that I 
have had for some time. On it the Welsh 
Guards’ Band reveals itself to be in excellent 
form, as it should be of course in a brief pro- 
gramme of some of the national music of Wales 
(Columbia DB4183). 


POSTSCRIPT: At the last minute three 
LPs have arrived, including one stereo. It is 
‘The lass with the delicate air’, named after 
one of the songs included, and features Julie 

ws. In describing Miss Andrews as quite 
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charming in style as well as voice I am not at 
all influenced by her portrayal of Eliza Doolittle 
in My Fair Lady. Here one feels that she is 
singing the songs which she wants to sing, and 
enjoys singing. In addition to the song which 
gives its name to the disc are London Pride, The 
Floral Dance (one of the less successful), Where’er 
you walk, Canterbury Fair, MacDowell’s To a 
wild rose and the Kerry Dance among others 
(R.C.A. Stereo SF5009). The roundness of 
tone achieved by stereo is very successful and 
attractive. 


The two monaural discs are frankly and 
unashamedly sentimental, one in the English 
and the other in the American style. The 
former features Patricia Clark and Dundalk- 
born Brendan O’Dowda with Harold Smart 
at the organ. There are solos and duets in turn, 
The title of this disc is ‘‘ The end of the day ”’ 
and for quiet, peaceful, late-at-night and not 
very discriminating listening it is quite attractive 
(Col. 33SX1100). Brunswick LAT8266 is a bit 
of a puzzle. The singer is Peggy Lee and she 
is accompanied in turn by Stella Castellucci 
on the harp and Gene Di Novi, better known 
as a jazz pianist, on the harpsichord. I can well 
imagine that this record may get rave notices in 
some quarters, but I regret that I cannot oblige 
with one _ I find the strong American accent to 
be, after a period, irritating, and the husky 
voice of Miss Lee is better suited to the blues 
and other songs she has given us in the past than 
to this selection. Included are two groups of 
old Chinese love songs of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. These are recited to arpeggio accom- 
paniments which seem, with my limited 
knowledge, out of style with the poems, the 
translations of which are better than I feared 
they might be. But I am quite prepared to find 
many people disagreeing with my reaction. The 
title of the record, by the way, is ‘* Sea Shells ”’ 
the significance of which I have at the time of 
writing failed to see. Very few of the songs have 
anything to do with the sea. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45 r.p.m. numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix ** 45°’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 

This month, the most-recorded tune is a very 
old-fashioned waltz with the Italian title Dormi, 
Dormi, Dormi, or if you prefer, Sleep, Sleep, Sleep. 
! have four records of it ; it comes from a film 
called “‘ Rockabye Baby ”’, and by far the best 
is appropriately by a girl, with a deep but 
tender voice. She is Jo March, and her record 
is London HLR8696*, backed by a folksy thing 
called Fare Thee Well, Oh Honey. Next in line is 
her label-mate Don Rondo (HLJ8695*), who 
is roundly masculine and has an ordinary Latin 
number to back his version, Jn Chi-Chi-Chihuahua. 
Jimmy Young’s latest disc is a 12-inch LP 
(Col. 33SX1102) called simply You. The voice, 
the songs and the presentation are just about 
as good as they come, and they come pretty well 
here these days in the top bracket. 

The man who has inspired many a young 
hopeful singer, Frank Sinatra is represented 
by a single (Fontana H140*) which must have 
been made a good many years ago now, but is 
still an object-lesson in how to sing a modern 
sentimental song, the titles being Jf J Forget You 
and I’m A Fool To Want You. He also has an 
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EP (Philips BBE12182) of The Nearness Of You, 
which includes a fine version of Mean To Me. 
Another Frank, Frankie Vaughn, bubbles 
over with personality in one of the simplest songs 
ever, surely, So Happy In Love, and a revival, in 
fox-trot time, of the boozy old waltz 
ballad, Am I Wasting My Time On You? 
(Philips PB865*). Reviving oldies is quite a 
profitable pastime, as Connie Francis has dis- 
covered ; Dave King goes back to 1932 for 
Home on Decca F11061*, and sings it in that 
very easy way of his just as you should expect ; 
the other side is The Story, one of those things 
that topple precariously on the brink, to use a 
current term, of rudery. 

A new American vocal team go back to pre- 
World-War-I days for Moonlight Bay, which is 
sung very richly by the Drifters on London 
HLE8686*, and the backing has a penetrating 
point to it, as it’s all about wet weather— Dri, 
Drop. Teresa Brewer (Coral Q72336*) presses 
that point still further in The Rain Falls On 
Everybody, as if we didn’t know, and goes haywire 
in some Celtic gibberish, Pickle Up A Doodle, 
while Russ Hamilton of the ingratiating voice 
sings September In The Rain to a battery of 
guitars, with a coy girls’ chorus backing him in 
I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now? (Oriole 
CB1459*). If we want any sunny songs, we 
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have to refer to Guy Mitchell on Philips PB858*, 
and hear him sing Let It Shine, Let It Shine, with 
a pleasant Japanese-flavoured number as a 
pairing, Butterfly Doll. But there is also sultry- 
voiced Maxine Daniels, singing the calypso 
song Lela’s Heart and the title number from the 
film ‘‘ Passionate Summer ”’ on Oriole CB1462*. 

There’s no denying the tropical sensuousness 
of Fever, as sung by Peggy Lee on Cap. 
45-CL 14902, to a most interesting bass and drum 
figure in the background, or the exotic languor, 
sung pleasingly, of Stranger In Mexico by Steve 
Lawrence (Coral Q72335*), backed by Those 
Nights At The Round Table. 1 almost expected 
this to be dedicated to my senior colleague 
Mr. Chislett, but this jerky effort with the 
badly made lyrics and tuba-dominated accom- 
paniment refers to the table in what English 
teenagers call a ‘‘caff”’. 

Tony Osborne, his Piano and Orchestra 
also recall what happened Jn A Little Spanish 
Town (unspecified), but I prefer this old one as 
a waltz, not as a fox-trot as presented on Nixa 
NPL18009 in a set called Where In The World ? 
being another of those LP sets that collect well- 
known tunes that by origin or title suggest 
different (mainly tropical) parts of the globe. 
It’s well-thought-out and well-presented ; so 
is his other LP, H.M.V. CLP1199, Our Love 
Story, without dividing scrolls and with lots of 
big romantic-sounding strings, as well as the 
leader’s sleek piano work. There’s some more 
of this piano-and-strings music by Ken Jones 
on Fontana TFL5026, much sweeter and softer 
than the foregoing, as befits the title 88 Keys To 
Her Heart, and yet more, presumably intended 
for dancing, but rather too dressy, by Hi 
Bowen and his Orchestra on R.C.A.’s new 
label Camden CDNI1O01, called J Could Have 
Danced All Night, featuring that and other show 
tunes, old and new. What is better, much 
better, for dancing, is Malcolm er’s LP 
on the same label (CDN103), which, by the 
way, is a rather striking canary-yellow with 
silver lettering that isn’t too easy to read. The 
tunes and their arrangements are a good contrast 
between sweet and hot, but always lively. 


Best of all these modern-style LPs, though, is 
a Philips (BBR8119) by Ray Conniff and his 
Orchestra (and chorus that sings without words, 
and sings beautifully, with rare sensitivity for 
the melody, the harmony and the beat) called 
S Marvellous. Only eight numbers, but every 
one a gem of modern scoring that doesn’t strive 
to be crazy in its efforts to be different. I can 
listen to this over and over again. 

I could do the same with the two new 
Melachrino records (H.M.V. CLP1197 and 
R.C.A. RD27081). The first is Moonlight 
Concerto, and presents the themes of the Big 
Three classic piano concertos, Grieg, Tchai- 
kovsky and Rachmaninov, with Slaughter On 
Tenth Avenue, Concerto In Jazz (so it says), Copper 
Concerto and Artie Shaw’s Concerto For Clarinet, 
with fine soloists ; the second is Music For Dining, 
things like Charmaine and Diane, and both 
records are good for background to a meal if 
you like that sort of thing. But for sheer listening, 
all attention, I’ll settle for Ray Conniff. 

The world travellers are also served by Bill 
McGuffie at the piano with his Trio (Philips 
BBL7261) in a Continental Tour that inevitably 
includes Arrivederci, Roma, but I found this rather 
thin toned and rambling. So is Eddie 
Heywood in a flowery, brilliantly technical but 
cold affair called At Twilight that includes, not 
very suitably, I would say, The Birth Of The 
Blues, on Fontana TFR6016. There is some 
zestful, tasteful swingy and stringy music on 
Philips BBL7266 by Svend Asmussen, the 
Danish violinist, and a small group of strings 
and woodwind. I like this; it’s out of the 
ordinary, and includes a fresh selection of tunes. 

A very appealing little EP I’ve just found is 
M.G.M. EP665, on which various studio 
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orchestras attached to the film company play 
music from ‘“The Brothers Karamazov’’, ‘‘Silk 
Stockings’, “‘Raintree County’ and “Gone 
With The Wind’. The zither on the first of 
these is more musicianly than that of Anton 
Karas (remember him ?); the second is 
romantic but rather dully recorded ; the third 
features very good harmonica and guitar, and 
is perhaps the most delightful of the set, and the 
fourth is perhaps the best known of them all. 

Before passing on to the singles of both kinds, 
I will briefly note a rather lop-sided affair called 
Songs Of Three Seasons, by Laurie Johnson and 
his Orchestra, omitting autumn because, says 
the leader on the sleeve, you can’t get sixteen 
tracks on a 12 inch LP. Can’t you, though ? 
I’ve seen it done time and time again; the 
Four Lads on Philips BBL7256 do so, for a 
start, though I’m not that much impressed by 
their close harmony singing. The Laurie 
Johnson band is one of those big affairs, of 
course ; like the Sauter Finegan Orchestra (of 
which we hear nothing these days) it is designed 
for advanced tonal effects and colours. Winter 
Wonderland is too brash, but the voice used 
wordlessly in Lonely Winter is lovely indeed. The 
rest are fine in the grand manner (Nixa 
NPL18017). 

Wally Stott’s London Pride (Philips BBL7255) 
offers a well-arranged tour of London and will 
provide adult listening for the long evenings 
ahead in homely style. 

This, of course, is the exact opposite of Viva/ 
(Philips BBL7245) which is an overdressed 
selection of Mexican songs and tunes by Percy 
Faith and his Orchestra. The melodic line is 
obscured by the arrangements, but there is some 
tuneful, tasteful music here and there, especially 
in La Golondrina. 

Two really good dance records come from 
Eric Jupp (Col. SEG7820) whose stylish, tasty 
dance music is a joy to hear as well; and 
Glenn Miller, coming across nearly two 
decades from his broadcasts of 1939 and 1940. 
Each track is on the Something Old, Something 
New .. . basis, the whole record (R.C.A. 
RD27090) being another interesting souvenir 
of a great musician. 

The only remaining instrumental LPs and 
EPs are both by Roger Williams, who has an 
extract from London HAR2059 on RERI131, 
including Liszt’s Liebestraum No. 3 and the 
famous Rachmaninov Prelude in C sharp minor, 
classics for the million and with a hard piano 
tone; and London HAR2124, which offers 
Christmas music already on the piano, not very 
interesting. (Incidentally, there is a big selection 
of songs, not all of them sacred by any means, 
by Perry Como in Christmas mood on R.C.A. 
RD27082, and another, with unconventional 
accompaniments by guitar, and including some 
very little-known Christmas music, by Harry 
Belafonte on RD27092.) 

The singles in the instrumental line include 
yet another by Roger Williams (London 
HLR8690*) of the ten-year-old hit, Near You, 
and the fifty-year-old one, the Merry Widow 
Waltz, of no special interest; the bright but 
rather shapeless March Of The Vikings (from the 
film) and March Of The Parisian Bakers by Hal 
Schaefer and his Orchestra and chorus on 
London HLT8692* ; and.a real oldie, Lily Of 
Laguna (credited, though, to two Americans, not 
Leslie Stuart) and the seductive ‘‘ Houseboat ”’ 
music on Cap. 45-CL14924 by Les Baxter and 
his Orchestra and chorus. 

There are also two unusual items. One is by 
Little Lemmy (on penny-whistle) and Big Joe 
(on alto sax., and very good alto sax., too) 
getting away from the usual kwela noise yet 
remaining in that idiom on Decca F11054* in 
Little Lemmy’s Kwela and Kwela No. 5. If the 
whistle on the first side had been in tune, it 
would have made that side as good as the 
second. I love the round tone of Big Joe’s sax. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The other disc is Cap. 45-CL14901, of Ballin’ The 
Jack and Slowly But Surely, restrained trumpet 
solos by Jonah Jones, with rhythm section, 
and—especially in the first side—showing great 
humour. 


Before we discuss any more of the vocals, 
some of which received a mention earlier in this 
column, I must bring to your notice a new LP 
by a new American girl singer named Bonnie 
Guitar. She’s the most easy-to-listen-to 
American (or any) girl vocalist I have heard in 


_ the last fifteen years. She has a truly musical 


singing voice, yet she can bounce it out with the 
best of them. She has a cute way of eliding her 
r’s, and she sings sentimental waltzes like 
Carolina Moon and Moonlight And Roses just as 
they should be sung. Her record, ‘*‘Moonlight 
And Shadows’’, is on London HAD2122, and 
if the British public have any taste at all, it 
ought to be a king-size hit. . a 
Frank Sinatra, yet again, embarks on a 
world tour by air on Cap. LCT6154, already a 
best seller, with expertly sung songs from all 
over ; Kenneth Spencer, the American Negro 
bass singer, has four well-loved spirituals on 
Col. SEG7813 sung excellently; and Noel 
Harrison, son of Rex Harrison, sings four hill- 
billy style songs, including Frankie And Johnny, 
on H.M.V. 7EG8383. He sounds rather phoney, 
though ; it takes a real hill-billy to do justice 
to these bluesy, folksy numbers. Guy Mitchell, 
though, is genuine as they make ’em in a set of 
his old, and I’d say best hits on Philips BBL7265. 


-So is Doris Day in hers (Philips BBL7247) and 


in asingle, Blues In The Night and Love In A Home 
(Philips PB863*). 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Bonnie Guitar London HAD2122 
Jo March London HLR8696 
Jimmy Young Col. 33SX1102 
Ray Conniff Philips BBR8119 
M.G.M. Film Music M.G.M. EP665 
Michael Sammes Singers Fontana TFE17075 





There is good variety in Shirley Abicair’s 
globe-trot, demonstrating amongst other things 
her command of foreign languages (Fontana 
TFR5029). 


Two records of “‘straight’’ singers come next : 
Harry Secombe, in better tone, much less 
nasal, but with indifferent diction in All Through 
The Night and a timely new recording of God 
Bless The Prince Of Wales (Philips PB859*) and 
Edmund idge in musical-comedy style 
for both Some Enchanted Evening and More Than 
Ever (Nixa N15160*). 


Looking at the choral groups, I would 
recommend the Michael Sammes Singers on 
Fontana TFE17057, in Something We Eight 
(how’s that for a snappy title?) which includes 
a ludicrous wordless unaccompanied Twelfth 
Street Rag, and the Four Preps in Big Man 
and three other songs on Cap. EAP1-1064. 
I like these lads; they sing richly and con- 
fidently. 


Marlene Dietrich is a—I suppose it would 
be unchivalrous to say oldster of a woman with 
so much vitality, but I really can’t see much in 
her pseudo-rock version of Near You or the raw 
and rorty J May Never Go Home Again. They are 
both on London RED 1146, with two other songs. 
If you like utter nonsense of the Purple People 
Eater type, you will probably be amused by 
The Popocatepetl Beetle and the arrant gibberish 
of A Hoot And A Holler as dispensed by Bill 
Crompton on Fontana H152*. Personally, I 
find Max Miller in his act at the Metropolitan 
Music Hall on Nixa NPT19026 more amusing, 


though some of his act must be seen, not heard. 
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STEREO POPS 

It’s Magic may well be what a listener new 
to stereo thinks as he hears those cascading 
strings for the first time. The tune, borrowed 
earlier for one of the demonstration discs, now 
opens Decca SKL4011 in its own context: 
** Hollywood Love Themes’’, ail of them 
expounded by Stanley Black and his Orchestra. 
This means fluent and moderately elegant 
keyboard playing, supported by moellifluous 
and well-arranged strings. Three coins in the 
fountain puts in an appearance, so does My 
Foolish Heart ; and Tammy proves as inescapable 
as ever. But if this track is the dullest, its placing 
is ideal, for the next is Hold my hand, quite the 
most alive: celeste and rhythm only here, and 
a marvellous sound they make. 

No marvellous sound anywhere, however, in 
Decca SKL4012: Winifred Atwell thumping 
her way Around the world in eighty tunes. The 
thump, in tempo, is everywhere accompanied 
by rhythm; the eighty tunes, ranging from 
My bonny lies over the ocean to the Grand March 
from Aida, have at least one thing in common, 
however—their total unsuitability for such 
treatment. They are not eighty but eighty-one, 
actually: the Tchaikovsky Pathétique Sym- 
phony (“‘excerpt from’’, as they say) is 
omitted from the list on the sleeve. (Perhaps 
the compiler knew very well it was there, but 
just could not bring himself to put it down in 
cold print.) 

Capitol offer a choice of three different 
excursions to the Romance of the East. First 
of them, ST992, a selection from the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein score for South Pacific. Fred 
Waring and the Pennsylvanians project the 
music with polish—as you would expect after 
thirty-four years of recording experience; they 
must be getting nearly into the Peter Dawson 
class. Perhaps it is the Pennsylvanians’ choral 
department which is most striking here ; 
though the orchestra is splendid, and there are 
some good soloists (Gordon Goodman turns 
Younger than Springtime very nicely), it is the 
punch and clarity of the chorus which carry 
the day. Particularly as far as the men are 
concerned ; their lucid chapter and verse make 
There is nothing like a dame sound an entirely 
convincing thesis, if anybody needed to be 
convinced. 

Capitol’s second Oriental excursion, 
SLCT6108, is to Siam for the sound track of 
The King and I, another Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein score up among the best of those now 
becoming something like successors to the 
operetta tradition. Anna and the King steal 
the vocal moments themselves: Deborah Kerr 
in Getting to know you and Yul Brynner in A 
Puzzlement. But backing everything is immacu- 
late orchestral playing and scoring, coming into 
its own in the March of the Siamese Children. 
Immaculately recorded playing, too ; there is 
a very good sound to this as to all others of the 
month’s stereos in this column, without 
exception. 

The oriental travelogue culminates in 
Capitol ST868 ; Ports of Pleasure, visited by 
Les Baxter, with his Chorus and Orchestra. 
At least, so the label—but I didn’t hear a 
squeak from the chorus anywhere ; only luscious 
tone-painting from the orchestra in the very best 
film music scene-setting style. Every device of 
orchestral colour illuminates Tahiti, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Bali, Saigon, and many other 
ports of call ; exactly how many other remains 
open to doubt, for the scenario on the sleeve 
of the record does not begin to tally with that 
on the label, and neither of them seems to tally 
with the music. But if which movement is what 
is kept a close secret the quality of the music as 
a whole is not—it is as bright a picture postcard 
as plenty of harps, exotic percussion, incisive 
wind, seductive strings, and superlative tech- 
nique can make it. 
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